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CHAPTER I 



NEW YEAR’S EVE, 1905 

All the long way from Bareilly to Khushalgar on the 
Indus (the first stage of my journey to Bannu) I was 
alone in my railway carriage with two couchant 
lions. 

Brownstone and Daisy were their names. Lord 
Brownstone, as he was entered in the register of the 
Indian Kennel Club, was the son of Jeffstone Monarch, 
and the grandson of Rodney Stone, the most famous 
bull-dog that ever lived. Brownstone was a light fawn 
dog, with black muzzle : I had bought him in Calcutta. 
His wife I had ordered from the Army and Navy 
Stores in England : she was a brindle bitch by Stormy 
Hope out of Nobby, with the stud name of Beckenham 
Kitty, but I called her Daisy. Both Brownstone and I 
were enchanted by her, for although rather froglike to 
an uninitiated eye, she fulfilled every canon of her 
breed’s beauty. 

When the train stopped, they stopped snoring. If 
anyone ventured to open the door, Daisy growled in a 
low, acid voice ; and Brownstone became a rampant 
instead of a couchant lion. So I remained, with leisure 
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to reflect on this great, flat land we were traversing, 
and on my probationary year in it, just passed. 



I was nineteen and a half. A year before I had be- 
come the trusty and well-beloved servant of His 
Majesty King Edward VII. Two months after receiving 
my commission I had sailed for India. 

On the morning of my arrival at Bareilly an obse- 
quious individual had waited on me with a bag of 
rupees. If I wanted money, he said, he would give me 
as much as I desired. 

I wanted fourteen pounds at once, for an Afghan 
horse-dealer had brought to my tent door a five-year- 
old bay country-bred mare — aracy-looking Kathiawari, 
with black points, who cocked her curved ears engag- 
ingly and had the makings of a good light-weight polo- 
pony. I bought her on the spot. 

I had only to shout Quai Hai to summon a slave, 
only to scrawl my initials on a chit in order to obtain a 
set of furniture, a felt carpet from Kashmir, brass orna- 
ments from Moradabad, silver for pocket-money, a 
horse, champagne, cigars, anything I wanted. It was a 
jolly life, yet among these servants and salaams I had 
sometimes a sense of isolation, of being a caged white 
monkey in a Zoo whose patrons were this incredibly 
numerous beige race. 

Riding through the densely packed bazaars of 
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Bareilly City on Judy, my mare, passing village tem- 
ples, cantering across the magical plains that stretched 
away to the Himalayas, I shivered at the millions and 
immensities and secrecies of India. I liked to finish my 
day at the club, in a world whose limits were known 
and where people answered my beck. An incandescent 
lamp coughed its light over shrivelled grass and dusty 
shrubbery ; in its circle of illumination exiled heads 
were bent over English newspapers, their thoughts far 
away, but close to mine. Outside, people prayed and 
plotted and mated and died on a scale unimaginable 
and uncomfortable. We English were a caste. White 
overlords or white monkeys — it was all the same. The 
Brahmins made a circle within which they cooked 
their food. So did we. We were a caste : pariahs to 
them, princes in our own estimation. 

It was pleasant enough to be a prince. Two dozen 
valets, and innumerable servants of other kinds had 
come, with testimonials wrapped up in blue handker- 
chiefs, to seek employment from me. The eagerness to 
be my valet had struck me as strange, for I did not 
then know that Indian servants like a young master, 
being human in his early years, and worth the trouble 
of breaking into Indian ways. 

So it had come that I engaged Jagwant, a magnificent 
and faithful person, with elegant whiskers and an here- 
ditary instinct for service. During the fifteen years that 
he was my friend and servant, I only once saw his 
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equanimity disturbed ; and that was not by any worldly 
circumstance, but the powers of darkness. He was a 
Kahar, the highest caste of Hindu that will serve 
Europeans. 

Jagwant was with me on board the train, in the ser- 
vants’ compartment adjoining mine. The remainder of 
my servants — a waiter, a washerman, a water-carrier, 
and sweeper, and two strong men for Judy (one to 

groom her and the other to give her grass) — I had paid 

* 

off with a sense of relief. They had all smelt rather of 
snuff, and depressed me with their poverty and humi- 
lity. Indeed, except for a munshi , who came daily to 
teach me Urdu, and the lordly Jagwant, I could not at 
this time feel any sympathy with the people of the 
country that was to be my home. I had expected and 

imagined much, but not this sad, all-pervasive squalor. 

% 

Where were the colours and contrasts I had found in 
books ? Where were the Rajahs who ruled in splendour 
and those other Rajahs who drank potions of powdered 
pearls and woman’s milk? Where the priests and 
nautch-girls, and idols whose bellies held rubies as 
big as pigeons’ eggs? All I had seen was a tired 
people, mostly squatting on its heels and crouching 
over fires of cow-dung. 

That, and my British regiment, was the India I 
knew. In the regiment, I had learned how to drill a 
company of riflemen, and to see that their boots and 
bedding and brushes were disposed in the manner 
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approved by the Army Council, and that their hair 
was properly cut, and that they washed their feet. 
Also I had learned to hit a backhander under Judy’s 
tail. 

I had been rich during this last year (on the chit 
system) and had enjoyed myself enormously. My last 
act had been to sell Judy for double the price I had 
given for her, in order to settle my debts. 

Now I was on my way north, to join the 17th 
Cavalry at Bannu, on the North-West Frontier. 



The further we travelled, the larger and livelier the 
men looked. Women and children remained enigmatic 
bundles, small and inert. 

Those doll-like babies with flies round their eyes — 
nineteen thousand of them were born every day in 
India. A staggering thought, all this begetting and 
birth. . . . And that girl with the very big brown eyes 
looking at me as if she was a deer, and I a hunting 
leopard, what was she thinking about? The bangles 
that glowed against her sunny skin ? Her gods ? 
Food? Why did some girls have a diamond in the 
left nostril ? 

Which of these people were Brahmins ? Which Mu- 
hammedans ? Which Animists ? There were fourteen 
million Brahmins in India, I had read in a book, but 
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to me the twice-born and the eaters of offal were alike. 
Did this slow brown tide that passed my carriage win- 
dows fight and make love like the quicker white ? Did 
it possess parts and passions like myself? Perhaps I 
should find out, as a Bengal Lancer. 



At Khushalgar, Jagwant and Brownstone and Daisy 
and I crossed the Indus and took another train to 
Kohat ; and at Kohat, which we reached in the late 
afternoon, we packed ourselves into a tonga which 
already held an officer bound for Bannu, and his 
luggage. 

Every moment of that eighty-mile drive had its 
thrill for me, but for my veteran companion the journey 
meant boredom and discomfort. He slept between the 
stages, waking up only when we changed ponies, in 
order to swear and drink sloe-gin. 

Our ponies, galled at girth and neck, either jibbed 
backwards to within an inch of a precipice, or reared 
up like squealing unicorns and dashed downhill for a 
yard or two, then sat suddenly on their haunches, hop- 
ing perhaps that the harness would break and the tonga 
roll over them and end their wretched lives. Never 
once would they pull into their traces without some 
attempt at suicide. When suicide had been averted a 
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rope was reeved under their fetlocks ; a groom pulled 
on the two ends, another pushed the tonga from 
behind, and the driver applied his whip scientifically 
to the ponies’ ears. Cajoled and goaded, they would 
jump into their painful collars at last, and gallop on 
to the next halt. 

On the road we passed men like Israelitish patriarchs, 
and tall, grim women in black, and a gang of Afridis 
who were dining on thick slices of unleavened bread 
and pieces of fat mutton. Stout fellows, these. The fire- 
light glinted in their hard eyes. 

Once we slackened our pace while a boy ran beside 
us chattering about a tribal quarrel up the road. To 
help his cause, our driver agreed to carry twenty 
rounds of ammunition to the next stage : there we were 
waylaid by the opposing faction, who begged us to 
carry a hundred rounds for their party. My companion 
woke up at this moment and damned them all roundly, 
but agreed to take twenty rounds, this once, for he 
explained that we couldn’t take sides. 

At Lachi we encountered a band of beautiful young 
men with roses behind their ears. Where in all this 
waste, I asked myself^ did flowers bloom ? As far as the 
forlorn hills of the horizon I could see nothing but 
rocks and pebbles. 

On and on we rattled and crashed, until we came to 
the sugar-cane crops of the Bannu suburbs, with a mist 
over them, solemn and mysterious. 
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My companion loaded his revolver ; for there was a 
Garrison Order that we were always to be armed near 
cantonments, he told us. A fanatic had recently mur- 
dered our Brigade Major. 

At the city walls stood a sentry with fixed bayonet. 
He opened a barbed wire gate for us, and we drove 
on to the house where my regiment and two battalions 
of the Frontier Force Infantry messed together. My 
companion descended here. I reported myself to the 
Adjutant of the 17th Cavalry and was shown to my 
quarters. 



At dinner that night I sat between the Adjutant and 
an elderly Infantry Major. The latter breathed fumes 
of alcohol through his false teeth, like some fabulous 
dragon. 

“ Thank God I’ve finished with the frontier,” he 
lisped. “ Thirty years I’ve had of it. Now they’ve failed 
me for command. I’m retiring and be damned to them. 
There’ th nothing but thtones and thniperth here. Up 
in Miramthhah the other day, a young Political 
Offither was thtabbed in his thleep by a Mathud 
recruit — thaid he’d noticed the thahib thlept with hith 
feet towards Mecca and that he couldn’t allow thuch 
an inthult to hith religion. But they did a thing to the 
bathtard he didn’t like. After he wathhung, they thewed 
him up in pigthkin tho that the hourith won’t look at 
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him in Paradithe. He’ll have to anthwer the trumpet of 
the Archangel wrapped in the thkin of a thwine ! ” 

The port and madeira described constant ellipses 
over the long mess table, and the elderly Major helped 
himself at each round. 

I questioned the Adjutant about gkazis. He told me 
that a certain Mullah of the Powindahs was preaching 
to the tribesmen from the fateful 5th verse of the 9th 
chapter of the Koran : “ And when the sacred months 
are past, kill those who join other gods with God wherever 
ye shall find them ; and seize them and slay them and 
lay in wait for them with every kind of ambush.” The 
murder of the Brigade Major had been a bad business. 
The ghazi hid in some crops at the roadside, waiting for 
the General, presumably, who was leading a new 
battalion into cantonments. The General had dropped 
behind for a moment, so the Brigade Major, who was 
riding at the head of the troops, received the load of 
buckshot intended for his chief. It hit him in the 
kidneys and killed him instantly. The ghazi tried to 
bolt, but was brought down wounded in the crops 
by a Sikh sergeant. 

“ Did they sew him up in pigskin ? ” I enquired. 

“ Of course not,” said the Adjutant. “ That’s a yam. 
But we ought to do something about these murders. 
We’re having a practice mobilisation the day after to- 
morrow, and may go out after raiders any day. There’s 
a fair chance of seeing active service here, and decent 
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shooting. Especially the snipe-jheels. The polo isn’t np 
to much, but we mean to go in for the Indian Cavalry 
next year.” 



In the ante-room, the evening began to assume a 
festive mood. We dragged out a piano to the centre of 
the room. Well-trained servants appeared as if by magic 
to remove all breakable furniture (especially some tall 
china jars which had been taken by one of the regiments 
at the loot of Pekin) replacing it with a special set of 
chairs and tables made to smash. Senior officers bolted 
away to play bridge ; the rest of us, who were young in 
years, or heart, began to enjoy ourselves according to 
ancient custom. 

Somebody found an enormous roll of webbing and 
swaddled up a fat gunner subaltern in it. A lamp fell with 
a crash. Wrestling matches began. A boy in the Pun- 
jaub Frontier Force brought in a little bazaar-pony 
and made it jump sofas. He haa his trousers torn off. 

I stood on my head in order to prove that it was 
possible to absorb liquid in that position. When this 
seemed tame, I dived over sofas and danced a jig with 
the elderly Major. Then a dozen of us went off to the 
billiard-room, where we played fives. 

At midnight the fifty of us gathered in the ante-room 
again and sang “ Auld Lang Syne,” for it was New 
Year’s Eve. 

16 
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Hours afterwards, I left the dust and din and walked 
back under the stars to the bungalow in which I had 
been allotted a room. I was extraordinarily well pleased 
with myself and my new surroundings. Everyone in my 
regiment was the best fellow in the world — and that 
first impression of mine has not been altered by twenty 
years of intimacy. 

As I sank to sleep, exhausted, I remembered that my 
feet were pointing westward, in the general direction of 
the Holy Ka’aba at Mecca, like those of the Political 
Officer in the Major’s story, but I was too tired to move. 

The New Year had begun very well indeed. 




CHAPTER II 



DURBAR AND A DOG FIGHT 

Next morning the Adjutant took me to see the Com- 
manding Officer. I was in uniform, belted and sworded 
and spurred, as I should have been had I been attending 
Orderly Room in a British regiment. The Colonel wore 
a brown sweater. His head was bent over a ledger, so 
that he did not see me salute. The Adjutant coughed. 
The Colonel looked up, then down to my toes, then up 
again. 

My mind was a blank. He asked me if I was comfort- 
able and I answered that I was extremely comfortable. 
There was a solemn pause during which all sorts of 
ridiculous things came into my mind, but I kept silence. 
Finally the Colonel said : “ Well, don’t let me detain 
you.” 

I withdrew in amazement and hesitated on the ver- 
andah, wondering what to do next, for the Adjutant 
had remained behind. There was a fierce-looking little 
Indian with a bright red beard sitting on the verandah 
smoking a cigarette. He looked me up and down, as the 
Colonel had done ; then jumped up and saluted, saying 
“ Salaam, Sahib ” in a high-pitched bark, and sat down 
again. He was in a uniform of sorts, wearing an old 
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khaki jacket with the three stars of a Captain on the 
shoulder, but his legs were encased in Jodphur breeches 
and his feet in black slippers. I couldn’t make him out 
at alL He kicked the slippers off, threw away the 
cigarette, and went into the Colonel’s room without 
knocking. 

“ Who is the little red-bearded Captain ? ” I asked 
the Adjutant, who came out as this curious figure went 
in. 

“ That’s Rissaldar Hamzullah Khan,” he answered. 
“ He’s one of your troop commanders. You’re posted to 
* B ’ Squadron — all Pathans. As the Squadron Com- 
mander is away, Hamzullah will show you the ropes. 
He’s a funny old chap ; rose from Jhe ranks. Come along 
with me now, and I’ll introduce you to the other Indian 
officers.” 

We walked over to a tumble-down mud-hut, which 
was the Adjutant’s office. 

A group of big, bearded men sat there on a bench. 
They wore voluminous white robes and held walking- 
sticks between their knees. Another group, without 
walking-sticks, squatted. The squatters were called to 
attention by the senior N.C.O. The sitters rose, saluted 
the Adjutant and looked at me sternly. I was introduced 
and shook hands with Rissaldar Major Mahomed Amin 
Khan, Jamadar Hazrat Gul, Rissaldar Sultan Khan, 
Rissaldar Shams-ud-din and Woordie Major Rukan 
Din Khan — names that made my head reel. They all 
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said “ Salaam, Hazoor " (to which I answered 
“ Salaam, Sahib ") except one Indian Officer, who 
disconcerted me by saying “ Janab ’Ali," which I after- 
wards discovered meant “ Exalted Threshold of 
Serenity , 99 or more literally, “ High Doorstep." 

In the course of these introductions, Hamzullah 
arrived. We shook hands. He eyed me narrowly, 
cackled with laughter and made a remark to the 
Adjutant in Pushtu — the language of the frontier. 

The Adjutant translated : 

“ He wants to know if you can ride. He says you are 
the right build. And he says you are a pei-makhe halak — 
a milk-faced boy." 

I felt anything but pleased. 

“ Hamzullah will take you round the squadron," said 
the Adjutant. “ After stables, there’s Durbar." 

“ If you will excuse me, Hazoor," said this surprising 
little man, as we walked towards cc B ” Squadron, “ I 
will inspect the Quarter Guard, since I am Orderly 
Officer and it is on our way. Then we’ll choose your 
chargers.” 

“ I know exactly what I want as regards my horses, 
Bissaldar Sahib." 

“ Good. I will see that you get what you want." 

Will you ? I thought. 

As we approached the guard, the sentry cried “Fall 
in ! " in the queerest squeak. I lingered in the offing, to 
see how things were done in Indian Cavalry. 
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Five men and a sergeant sprang up from rope bed- 
steads and stood to arms. “ Carrylanceadvance — 
visitingrounds 5 ’"in one mouthful. 

Hamzullah threw away his cigarette and stumped 
round, muttering comments in guttural Pushtu, which 
sounded like curses — and were. 

When the guard was dismissed one of the men turned 
left instead of right. To my surprise, the sergeant took a 
stride towards him and struck him in the face. He was a 
huge yokel with long black hair heavily buttered. His 
turban fell off and unwound itself in the dust. Not a 
word was said. The man picked it up and joined his 
comrades. I stood rooted to the spot, expecting Ham- 
zullah to place the sergeant under arrest. 

He grunted and lit a cigarette. Perhaps, I thought, 
he had not seen. 

Years later, when I became Adjutant, I learned what 
should be visible and what invisible in India sillidar 
cavalry. But until I had come to understand this, I was 
continually being surprised and sometimes shocked ; 
therefore a small digression will be necessary if the 
reader is to see the Bengal Lancers as they were 
organised in those far-away years before the Great War. 

Before the Mutiny, the yeomen and freebooters who 
served John Company brought their own horse and 
their own equipment to the regiment in which they 
elected to serve. They came ready to fight. They fought 
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as long as there was loot to be had, and then returned to 
tend their crops. 

“V 

Later, owing to the difficulty of maintaining a stan- 
dard in equipment and horseflesh, it was found more 
convenient for the recruit to bring a sum in cash 
instead of a horse and saddle, but the principle re- 
mained the same, namely that the apprentice brought 
the tools of his trade. 

In my day the cost of a sillidar cavalryman’s complete 
equipment was about £55. If the recruit could not 
bring the whole amount, he brought at least £10, and 
owed the balance to the regiment, repaying the loan 
month by month out of his pay. 

Each sillidar regiment (there were thirty, I think) 
maintained a Chanda , or Loan Fund, out of which 
these advances were made. As the administrator of this 
fund, the Commandant of an Indian Cavalry Regiment 
was to all intents and purposes the Managing Director 
of a company in which each man held from £10 to 
^55 of debenture stock, the debentures being secured 
on horses and equipment. The Colonel might also be 
considered as a contractor, who had engaged himself 
to supply the Indian Government with 625 cavalry- 
men, fed, mounted, provisioned, equipped (except for 
rifles and ammunition which were supplied by Govern- 
ment) at the cost of £2 per month per man, including 
all the transport and followers of the regiment — some 
350 servants, 300 mules and nine camels. 
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The pay of the men was about 30 rupees a month — 
say £a — rising by small increases to £20 a month for 
the highest Indian rank, that of Rissaldar Major. At a 
very small cost, therefore, India was served by a body 
of yeomen complete with horses, tents, servants, mules, 
camels — an admirable bargain for Government, and 
a good one for its servants, for the sillidar cavalrymen 
was at once freer and more responsible than any other 
soldier in the Empire. He was freer, because men 
serving for the pittance they received after repayment 
of their loans had to be treated like the gentlemen 
adventurers that they were ; and more responsible 
because if a horse died or any loss to property occurred 
through negligence, the owner had to pay for it. 

The regiment looked on itself as a family business. 
We bred horses as well as bought them. We all took an 
interest in our gear. The Colonel would no more have 
ordered a fresh consignment of saddlery without dis- 
cussing the matter with his Indian Officers than a 
manager would install a new plant in his factory with- 
out consulting his directors. All this made for friendli- 
ness, and broad views. We had not time to make our 
men into machines. They remained yeomen who had 
enlisted for izzat — the untranslatable prestige of 
India. 

That such a state of affairs should be abhorent to the 

t 

mind of the War Office is readily understandable. The 
sillidar cavalry was abolished immediately after the 
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Great War on the plea that its mobilisation was com- 
plicated and unsatisfactory under such individualistic 
arrangements. So now our families are broken and 
scattered, and only a few ancestral voices, such as 
mine, remain to prophesy the woe that must attend 
their passing. But India rarely changes, and rarely 
forgets. When we give up trying to teach our grand- 
mother to suck the eggs of Western militarism, she will 
again raise her levies in the way that suits her best. 



To return to “ B ” Squadron. The Colonel came to- 
wards us, attended by the numerous staff that follows 
in the wake of every oriental autocrat. My Squadron 
Commander was away. What should I do ? 

Hamzullah’s foxy eyes perceived my embarrass- 
ment. He whispered : “ Blow your whistle, Sahib.” 

“ I haven’t got one.” 

“ I’ll blow mine.” 

The great man was upon us : Hamzullah blew a 
piercing blast. 

“ Go on with your work,” said the Colonel, carrying 
a silver-headed malacca cane towards his helmet in 
answer to our salute. He wore civilian clothes. 

What now? I turned again to Hamzullah, who 
barked, c< Hathe de lande ,” which is Pushtu for “ Hands 
underneath.” 

The men, who had been standing at attention with 
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elbows squared in front of their surprised horses, now 
resumed their brushing of bellies. The squadron kicked 
and squealed. 

Stopping in front of a chestnut mare, the Colonel 
pointed at her fetlocks, which were hairy. Her owner 
dropped his brush, and rubbed them furiously, and the 
mare let fly with both heels, kicking over a bucket 
of dirty water. 

“ These devils never do what they’re told,” growled 
the Colonel. <c Legs should have been done by now. 
Ask Hamzullah to tell you the Order of Grooming 
after I’ve gone. He won’t see that it’s carried out, but 
he’ll teH you.” 

The procession continued, the Colonel leading, a 
dozen of us behind, hanging on his words. 

“ Tail wants pulling,” he said to Hamzullah. 

“ Hazoor,” said HamzuUah. 

“ A dirty horse is never fat.” 

“ Hazoor,” said HamzuUah. 

e< Staring coat. You must get rid of that boy if he 
can’t keep his horse better. Fat enough before, under 
Khushal Khan.” 

£C I shaU warn him, Hazoor. He’s a zenana - fed brat ! ” 

“ File his teeth,” said the Colonel. 

I started, but saw he was alluding to a raw-hipped 
waler. 

c< If that brute doesn’t get fatter, put him down for 
pasting.” 
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“ Yes, sir,” said the Adjutant. 

“ When did I buy that mare ? ” 

The Woordie Major produced an immense book, 
carried behind him by an orderly, and opened it at the 
proper place. 

“ Lyallpur Fair, 1903,” mused the Colonel. “ She’s 
turning out well. I think we’ll get a foal out of her. 
Send her to the Farm.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said the Adjutant, making a note 
of her number. 

<c And, by the way, give this young gentleman a copy 
of Standing Orders and Farm Orders.” 

“ Another tail wants pulling,” said the Colonel. 
“ Do you know how to pull tails, Yeats-Brown ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You had better get Hamzullah to show you 
how we do it here. Are the men for Persia 
chosen ? ” 

“ The ? ” 

“Yes, Hazoor. I have chosen them,” says Ham- 
zullah. 

“ Bring them at Durbar with their horses. A great 
many tails want pulling.” 

When the Colonel came to the end of “ B ” Squadron 
I drew breath again. A blessed calm descended on us. 
Over in “ C ” Squadron the whistle sounded, and then 
the cry of “ Malish” Here we no longer bothered 
about grooming. The men stroked and patted their 
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horses’ backs, or leant against them for support. The 
East had returned to its old ways. 

“ Tell me, Rissaldar Sahib, about the Order of 
Grooming.” 

“ Hazoor, it is in a book,” answered Hamzullah in 
his high-pitched voice. “ Five minutes for the horses’ 
backs, ten for their blessed bellies, five for their foolish 
faces, and five for their dirty docks. A time to brush, 
and a time to rub, and a time to put everything in its 
place. That is good. But I am an old man, and cannot 
remember new ways. If I see a dirty horse in my troop, 
I beat its owner. If it is again dirty, I whip him with 
my tongue. And if that has no effect, he goes. Look at 
the result.”* 

The result was that a hundred satiny coats shone in 
the sun. 

“ But some of the tails want pulling,” I said. 

“ I have known the Colonel Sahib for thirty years,” 
said Hamzullah, “ and never yet have the tails of any 
troop been right. Not since we enlisted the first men 
and bought the first horses.” 

“ Were you here when the regiment was raised ? ” 

tc Yes, Hazoor. I was a syce then, for I was too small 
and ugly to be a soldier. The Colonel Sahib was 
Adjutant. After five years he enlisted me as a 
fighting man. Before I die I shall be Rissaldar 
Major.” 

My heart warmed to him. 
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“ I have much to learn, Rissaldar Sahib,” I said. 
“ I hope you will teach me.” 

“ Men and horses are simple,” he answered, “ but 
mules are spawn of Satan. We can’t get the syces for 
them nowadays. Wages are ridiculous. The young men 
all want to go to school. What do they learn there ? 
Softness ! Huh ! ” 

We continued to stroll round the squadron, taking 
not the slightest notice of the men, some of whom were 
at work, while others kept dodging into their huts, 
where cooking was in progress. At last a trumpet call 
announced “ Water and. Feed,” and after that 
“ Durbar.” 



All India loves Durbars. They are her Parliaments, 
based on her ancient village system of a headman 
advised by a panchayet — five elders — and she may again 
rule herself by them. 

An armchair is set for the Colonel, with a low table 
before it. By his side are stools for the Adjutant, 
Second-in- Command, the Rissaldar Major (senior 
Indian officer) and Woordie Major (Indian Adjutant) . 
At right-angles to these high personages are two 
benches, on which the remaining British and Indian 
Officers sit in any order, intermingled. At the fourth 
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side of the square, opposite the Commandant’s table, 
are marshalled the persons to come before him. 

All round, but particularly facing the Commandant, 
the men of the regiment are sitting or standing ; 
spectators to our way of thinking, but something more 
in their own estimation, for they are there to see that 
justice is done. That they do not execute it themselves 
is immaterial ; Durbar is a testing time for the Com- 
mandant. If he has not the wit and personality to rule, 
his deficiencies are soon apparent. 

The Indian Officers rise, in turn, to present their 
recruits. 

m 

“ A ” and C{ B ” Squadrons are bird-faced, white- 
skinned, keen-eyed boys, wild as hawks. They come 
from Independent Territory, and have called no man 
master. The Colonel looks them up and down, as he did 
me, and asks their parentage. Whether he accepts or 
rejects a candidate, his cold politeness remains un- 
changed : “ He needn’t wait,” he says, or <c Send him to 
the doctor, ” or “ I don’t think we’ve room,” or “ As he’s 
a relation of yours, we’ll give him a trial.” 

fC C ” and <e D ” Squadron recruits are Punjaub 
Muhammedans, slow and strong as the oxen they drive 
at the plough. They are darker than the Pathans, and 
have the manners of shrewd peasants, self-confident and 
a little suspicious. Then come the men for Persia 
(medalled veterans going to Teheran to serve as the 
Legation Guard) and the leave men. No soldiers in the 
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world have so many holidays as Bengal Lancers. Ah 
Afridi wants to settle a blood feud. His uncle has been 
shot while gathering crops among his womenfolk. He 
must go at once to attend to the affair, or his face will 
be blackened in the village. 

Then the defaulters. One of my men has allowed his 
horse to become rope-galled. A small offence appar- 
ently, but Hamzullah does not bring men before the 
Colonel unless he wants them severely dealt with. 

“ Fined fifteen rupees. You’ll go, if you give us any 
more trouble,” says the Colonel. 

<c Hazoor, I have a wife and three small children to 
support.” 

And indeed twenty shillings fine, to my thinking, 
comes heayy on a man whose pay is about five shillings 
a month after deductions. 

" Your children are cared for by your brother,” says 
the Colonel (who knows everything). “ Get you gone.” 

Finally we come to the animals, who number a 
thousand and whose affairs are complex. Should the 
horses be fed on gram and barley, or gram alone? 
Should we buy ten truckloads of oats, or only one ? Do 
the mules require an extra blanket on these winter 
nights ? Engrossing questions these, and the Rissaldar 
Major and Hamzullah Khan and the Adjutant have 
much to say concerning them, for there is a nice distinc- 
tion between discipline and administration in Durbar. 
Justice is a matter for one mind, economy for many. 
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Meanwhile, the junior British officer present at these 
proceedings sits twiddling his thumbs with boredom. 
He does not know that before the British came every 
ruler in India transacted business thus coram publico , 
and that to-day’s meeting under the banyan tree is a 
continuance of that tradition. He does not know (or 
care) if our civil administration is becoming intolerably 
dull, and our justice dilatory'. He does not know that 
Indians are becoming puzzled by our methods, and 
that the races of the North have buried a hundred 
thousand lethal weapons under their hearths in a 
determination never to be ruled by babus, brown or 
white. 

Quotations from the Koran are being advanced in 
support of— what? The fit of a lance bucket? The 
quality of a picketing rope ? Or is it something to do 
with the pay of syces ? 

Brownstone and Daisy have trotted up to see what 
their master is doing. They have no business here, but 
Brownstone, bolder than his mate, wriggles up to me, 
looking round the comer of his body and arching his 
back. He wants to be slapped on the loins. No Brown- 
stone, this is a Durbar. 

Daisy, looking very batrachian, is gazing up at me 
from a safe distance, her wizened muzzle cocked 
enquiringly. A chow, a terrier, and a ftiendly mongrel 
have also arrived, encouraged by some of the younger 
officers, who know that a dog fight has its uses. 
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“ Take those brutes away , 55 says the Colonel. 

It is too late. 

Chows are quarrelsome ; this one growls and lifts his 
leg. Brownstone pounces without an ultimatum. The 
chow flicks round with a yelp and bites him on the ear. 
Brownstone’ s teeth close on his adversary’s haunch ; 
he had meant to strangle him, but missed. The mongrel 
dashes in to be at the death. In his eagerness, he collides 
with the terrier and they roll over and over together, 
snarling and snapping and writhing under the Colonel’s 
table. 

Daisy is skirmishing on the outskirts of the battle, I 
think, but it is difficult to see clearly in the cloud of dust 
and dog. The chow howls like a lost soul, and Brown- 
stone, whom I have caught by the hind legs, looks at me 
with a red, pleased eye as if to say “ I know you’ll give 
me hell, but let me kill him first ! ” 

The terrier is worrying my trousers, and Daisy has 
attacked a peculiarly tender part of the chow. I lift 
and pull and curse. For an instant Brownstone slackens 
his grip, but only to get a better hold, nearer the 
throat. 

Someone has produced a pepper-pot. It is ground 
over Brownstone’s nose, making him sigh. He won’t 
stop killing for that. The Drill Major swathes the chow’s 
head in a duster, to prevent him biting, and pulls one 
way while I pull the other. 

u A bucket of water ] ” 
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It is sluiced over them ; we jerk, and jerk again. At 
last they come apart. 

Daisy is kicked into a corner, hysterical with excite- 
ment. The mongrel runs away, and the chow stays put, 
licking his wounds gently. Browns tone is semi-conscious, 
but happy ... I take him by the scruff of the neck and 
shake him ; a whip would be useless at such a moment. 



So I have shoved my oar into the Durbar after all ! 
Is this the end of my career ? 

Luckily, no irreparable damage has been done. 
Durbar was almost over. I follow the Colonel, who is 
walking back to his bungalow, attended by the Rissal- 
dar Major, Woordie Major, Drill Major, Adjutant. 

“ Do you want me at the court-martial this afternoon, 
sir ? ” 

“ No, you damned young fool. Why did you let that 
hell-hound off a lead ? Better take him to the horse- 
hospital.” v 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ By the way, have you chosen your chargers and 
orderly ? If not, then ask Hamzullah about them. You 
play polo, don’t you ? There’s a boy called Khushal in 
1 B ’ Squadron. I taught his father to ride, and he’s a 
light weight who might do you well.” 



Cl 
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CHAPTER III 

MASHEEN OF THE MIRRORED 

THUMBS 

In the ivory box where my reels of memory are 
stored I can find only disjunct strips of film relating to 
my time at Bannu, for the heat has melted and distorted 
the sequence. 

There is the night when the elderly Major shot himself 
by mistake ; there is the fascinating city of Peshawar, 
where I spent some months learning Pushtu ; there 
is the green polo ground at Bannu, and the rocky, deso- 
late uplands where we learned our business of soldier- 
ing ; there is the daily round and its contrasting inner 
life. But there are only short strips of each, and a 
monotony of flapping punkah . 



Khushal Khan, the orderly recommended by the 
Colonel, was a ringleted youth, with silky-curled 
moustache and manners as finished as his seat on a 
horse. He brought with him from the regimental store 
my equipment as a Bengal Lancer — a blue and gold full 
dress, with chain mail epaulettes ; a khaki coat of the 
same cut ; a blue and gold turban, and a khaki one ; a 
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pair of large leather gauntlets, and two resplendent 
cummerbunds . 

To tie a cummerbund , one end is held at full stretch by 
an assistant, while the wearer clasps the other on his hip 
and rolls himself into it. The cummerbund is six yards 
long, so it is impossible to practise such convolutions in 
a bungalow room. In my enthusiasm, I went out hatless 
into the courtyard with Khi^shal and during the few 
minutes that I stood there bareheaded, the sun worked 
my undoing. 

Twenty-four hours later I could not longer have 
been called a milk-faced boy, for my complexion had 
become the tint of weak tea. I had sunstroke. 

My brain buzzed with anxieties and urgencies that I 
could not allay. A frontier war was imminent, it seemed 
to me, and I must be ready for it, yet I could not collect 
my gear, for everything was in the wrong place, and 
my head too full to remember where anything might be. 

The doctor came and prescribed bed and barley 
water. In two days I was up again, completely re- 
covered. But in that short time I had learned that the 
sun is more than the giver of life. In England, Nature 
seems a tender mother, but East of Suez she changes 
her sex and she becomes Siva, Lord of Change and 
Destroyer of Names and Forms — Destroyer, that is, of 
ignorance. 

The thermometer began to mount suddenly in March. 
For a time I enjoyed the heat, but as the relentless days 
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wore on, life became a struggle with prickly-heat, 
brain-fever birds, sunstroke, dust, malaria. 

We paraded for musketry at five o’clock in the 
morning and returned at nine, when a haze danced 
over the targets, and rifle barrels grew too hot to hold. 
Jagwant pulled me out of my boots ; I untied a necktie 
which had become a wet knot ; dressed in civilian 
clothes which soon hung pulpily ; breakfasted on glass 
after glass of milk and soda and ice-mango fool, until 
my body was swollen but my thirst not slaked. After- 
wards I went to stables, attended office or Durbar, 
returned to my bungalow where various complicated 
accounts had to be written up and signed (for the 
sillidar system was already beginning to be smothered 
in red tape) and bicycled back to lunch in an air so hot 
that it caused men to muffle their mouths. In the after- 
noon, I attempted to read or answer letters or learn 
Hindustani, in a mist of sleep. At four o’clock I stirred 
up my senses with tea, put on long boots again, and 
rode down to polo. 

For polo, Brownstone left his almost permanent place 
under the punkah and trotted out with his master. Daisy 
was going to have puppies and led a secluded life, but 
for Brownstone and me this was the best part of the day. 

True, I leashed him directly we reached the ground, 
lest he should indulge in his own forms of sport, but he 
found all kinds of amusing smells there and I believe he 
enjoyed the games. His master was fighting and he would 
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have liked to help. Once he tried to do so, by flying at 
the white throat of Milkmaid, my best pony but one, but 
he received a straight left from her forefoot which put 
him out of harm’s way. After that, Khushal watched him. 

My ponies were Crediton, a grand old chestnut who 
taught me tournament polo, and a glorious black Arab, 
who died of snake-bite on the muzzle before he was 
fully trained ; Milkmaid, and my two chargers, 
Antinous and Ur of the Chaldees. These two carried me 
for three chukkers each, for, being bigger, I thought 
that they should do more work. 

I made these good beasts sweat and suffer unneces- 
sarily for my shortcomings, cutting their mouths and 
banging their fetlocks, but I fed them well and saw that 
they were decently groomed. If there be a heaven for 
horses, may they find peaceful paddocks there, and 
springier turf than that of Bannu. 

After dinner, eaten still under the swish of fans, I 
went back to another punkah, by my bed and books. 



My life was as sexless as any monk’s at this time ; and 
in a sense I was only half alive, lacking the companion- 
ship of women. But what is good for the Roman priest is 
good (I suppose) for the Indian Cavalry subaltern, who 
has work to do (like the priest) which he could scarcely 
perform if hampered by family ties. Certainly I pos- 
sessed perceptions then which are uncapturable now in 
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middle age. I was full of intuitions and enthusiasms, for 
when one sense is thwarted others are sometimes freed 
and quickened, although at what cost to the mind’s 
rhythms I do not know. I do not know how far disci- 
pline of the sex life is a good thing. But I know that 
a normal sex life is more necessary in a hot than a 
cold country. The hysteria which seems to hang in 
the air of India is aggravated by severe continence of 
any kind ; at the end of Ramzan, for instance, my fasting 
squadron used to become as lively as a basket of rattle- 
snakes. Many good brains in India have been bound 
like the feet of a mandarin’s wife, so that they can only 
hobble ever after ; and such cramping of the imagin- 
ation may lose us the Empire. 

Many times have I said that I would write these 
things. But now that I have done so, in this grey London 
weather, I cannot believe that I am not exaggerating. 
I cannot believe that it was too hot to bear a sheet on 
my skin, that I ingested six glasses of milk and soda for 
breakfast, had a malaria temperature twice a week for 
months on end, that my brain grew addled, and my 
liver enlarged, and my temper liable to rise like the 

fires of Stromboli. Yet so it was. Men’s brains and 
bodies, like other machines, work differently at differ- 
ent temperatures ; and India would be a happier 
country if we could always remember that, especially in 
Whitehall. 

One night, when the temperature had risen 

K 
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apoplectically (for a ceiling of thunderclouds had 
closed in on us) and I lay gasping on the roof of my 
quarters 3 a revolver shot rang out from a neighbouring 
bungalow. A moment before I had been drinking tepid 
soda water, and thinking of England, and cursing this 
stifling night through which the angel of sleep would 
not come. But now Providence had sent something 
better — raiders ? 

Voices cried cc Halaka ghula di ! 99 (“ ’Ware thief ! ”) . 
Khushal arrived with the first weapon to his hand, a 
lance. 

I went out in my pyjamas to explore. Crossing the 
road in the direction of the shot, I found myself with a 
group of officers in the elderly Major’s bungalow, where 
a curious story was related to me. 

The elderly Major had been celebrating his ap- 
proaching departure with more than enough cham- 
pagne. On reaching his bed he had lain down quietly ; 
in a stupor, no doubt. Then his shattered nerves began 
to conjure up visions, and by the glimmer of the night- 
light which he always kept burning beside him, he saw 
a skinny outline at the foot of the bed. When he moved, 
it moved. Seizing a revolver in his trembling hand, he 
fired ; then he roared with pain, for he had shot not a 
face, but his own foot. 

Next morning, he was hurried down to Kohat, with 
an orderly to put ice on his mangled toes and on his 
poor, deluded head. So he passed from our sight — 
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flotsam of the tide of Empire — and although this inci- 
dent has been told before, I repeat it, since it really did 
happen to my elderly Major. 



During this summer, cholera broke out in Bannu, of 
the sudden kind, that arches the victim backwards and 
kills people in a few hours. I do not know how many of 
the heathen it took in the bazaar, but it chose a dear old 
missionary lady from among the godly and the godless 
in cantonments. I was one of the officers deputed to 
carry her coffin to the little churchyard where lie the 
men of the Rifle Brigade who fell at Misar. 

A British staff-sergeant was in charge of the proceed- 
ings. He was a stickler for formalities and he stopped our 
forlorn procession because we were carrying the de- 
parted head foremost. At the graveside he barked out 
the responses and twirled his waxed moustache so 
aggravatingly that I wished that the earth would 
swallow him. 

I strolled back to the mess in an over-wrought mood, 
drank a quart of beer, fell asleep on a sofa. When I 
awoke, I looked differently on this earth. 

The limit of life was darkness. God Himself was in the 

i 

dark, else He could not have been so wicked as to create 
so much unwelcome death and unsatisfied desire. If 
God was good, why all this complicated begetting and 
hideous death in order to sustain a world which must in 
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any case shrink and shrivel into nothingness ? If God 
was kind, why this cholera ? 

I had been living in a smug mental sanctuary where 
unpleasantness was veiled in aphorisms. We all lived 
like that in England, where the seasons are beautiful. 
Here in High Asia we were closer to realities. 

There was no God. I read Renan, and Anatole 
France’s Le Procurateur de Judie , and a tract called 
Rogers Reasons , wherein Roger proves to his satisfaction 
that Noah took all the animals into the Ark. Then I 
sent for some missionary pamphlets which described 
various aspects of the religion of the Hindus, contrasting 
it with our own superior faith. Krishna had stolen the 
clothes of some milkmaids. Christ never did that. Kali 
was a goddess with a necklace of human skulls, dripping 
with blood. She danced on the body of her husband. 
Most improper. I was shocked, not by Hinduism, but 
by our missionaries who forgot the peccadilloes of Noah 
and the other patriarchs when comparing our sacred 
books with those of India. 

Their unfairness inclined me towards Theosophy, and 
through Mrs. Besant I came to read about the System 
of the Vedanta. I find a faded note-book in which the 
following comments are entered, under the influence of 
an emotion that I cannot exactly recall : 

<c In the quiet hour of dawn, when the brain seems to 
be separate from the body and loth to return to the 
routine of dressing and the daily round, there comes to 
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me a desire to rearrange my thoughts. I have a very 
miscellaneous lot of ideas. A good deal of rubbish has 
been acquired carelessly, and has stuck in my mind 
without any particular purpose. The treasures I have 
were gained in the moonlight, or seeing some hill-top 
struck by dawn. Always alone. 

“ Long before my teens I looked on clergymen as 
people endowed with more faith and hope than charity. 
I still hold to this. Rogers Reasons is a terrible book. 
There is no one so godless as a self-satisfied clergyman, 
for no one contradicts him.” (I omit some lengthy 
immaturities here.) 

<e I have never doubted that I had a soul. But it is 
Mrs. Besant who has shown me the possibility of making 
this soul my own, and bringing it into my daily life and 
my eventual death. I have not been thinking about my 
soul much, but every time I look at her ideas, they seem 
to have grown more clearly in my mind. 

“ The Second Coming will take place in India. Only 
here can the descent of spirit into matter be under- 
stood. In the West we are rooted in convention, and 
gorged by too much print. The Churches are losing 
their hold on the young. Perhaps the Early Christians 
were happy, but now the West is sick with pain of its 
own begetting. It awaits a new interpretation of Christ 
in man. 

“ Life in India has not changed while Europe has 
been netting its land with rails, covering the sea with 
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ships, sending messages over wire. Our feet have 
slipped in blood ; and hers also have strayed into a 
tangle of abstractions and absurdities. But she is con- 
cerned with deeper and subtler things than self- 
government. In the wars which will come surely and 
soon we may learn to know each other better.” 

“ In the wars that shall come surely and soon ! ” 
This was prophetic, if pompous. I was under the 
glamour of Mrs. Besant, of course, and it was she who 
first led me to explore the Aryan path. 



The heat, much as I cursed it, saved me from a good 
deal of dreaming and the flail of everyday facts scourged 
out the introspective devils that lurk in the comers of 
the soul. I shut myself up in a darkened bungalow, 
alone with my thoughts and dogs, but, when I tried to 
write down what I felt, the pen slipped in my fingers, 
my hand made smudges on the paper, and the draught 
of the fan scattered my writings. The more I bathed the 
hotter I grew. The more I mbbed myself down, the 
wetter I became. So I was driven out of myself, into 
the sane world. 

In November, too, squadron training began. cc B ” 
Squadron moved across the Kurram River, out of the 
hot-house atmosphere of Bannu to the open plain of 
Mamroz. For a delightful month we camped there. 
We were on the route by which Alexander invaded 
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India ; our tents between the rubble of two of his cities. 
Near one of them, while I was leading my troop, Ur of 
the Chaldees sank into a Bactrian room. But I had no 
time to think of Alexander ; one eye was on my 
Squadron Commander and the other on a V in the 
dark blue hills of the horizon. 

Leading the men straight for long hours in the sun 
and dust — six hours in the saddle and never a minute 
between walls by day or night — wheeling and charging 
and cursing the rear rank — the rear rank is always 
cursed — and scouting and sketching and doing outpost 
schemes ; those days were amongst the happiest of my 
life. The men were brothers to us. After lunch we played 
Rugby football, or tossed the caber. Stables came at the 
end of the day. Then the horses were rugged up, 
watered, fed ; the sun sank in a blaze behind the 
Soleiman Dagh ; the tired squadron gathered round its 
tureens of mutton curry and flat-jacks ; and we three 
British officers went to splash in canvas baths. 

The night air smelt very good when we emerged in our 
yellow fur-coats and Gilgit boots for dinner, and the cres- 
cent of Islam rode in a clear sky. Sometimes there was 
a bonfire and a Khuttuck dance ; more often we all went 
to sleep by nine o’clock, sated with exercise and meat. 

From my bed I could see the squadron, and beyond 
it the jagged hills of Afghanistan, with Orion’s Belt 
above them. I used to struggle hard to keep awake to 
enjoy the world a little longer. There was a white 
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mule, a Houdini with his head rope, who was always 
loose : while I followed his movements, consciousness 
could not slip from me. I could see the mist from his 
nostrils as he stood looking at the sentries who passed 
and repassed the hurricane-lamp by the Quarter- 
Guard. Now he regarded me thoughtfully with the 
curious air of abstraction that animals assume at night. 
Now he was nosing under a tent-cave, where he had 
detected some sugar-cane. Now his long ears had caught 
the sound of footsteps, and he moved away to sip 
delicately at the water-bucket in front of the troop 
commander’s tent. . . . And as I lay looking, and listen- 
ing to the tent’s flap, I travelled back into a past within 
me buried deeper than the Bactrian cities, and then 
forward suddenly : a miracle had occurred, it was 
already morning. 

Reveille rang out among the stones. My white mule 
led his kindred, who were already struggling out of 
camp with the syces to bring a day’s fodder from 
cantonments. Horses stood dishevelled, with straw on 
their blankets, shivering. Men crept out of their tiny 
tents, clemmed with cold. Tea was brought to me, 
tasting of wood-smoke, and I drank it before I uncurled 
myself, slowly, luxuriously. For an officer, this camp 
life was glorious ; and even the men, who had not * 
enough blankets to cover them, and slept two by two 
to keep warm, would not willingly have exchanged 
tents for houses. 
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When there are no such camps and no excuse to 
hunt and wander, what will this world be like ? 



One day I chased a hare, and that hunting brought 
a train of consequences, as a stone in water makes an 
enlarging circle of wave. It so happened that I was 
temporarily in command of the squadron, which had 
been left to me to take home quietly, doing a little drill 
on the way. When I saw this hare, however, I put spurs 
to my charger, for to pursue a flying thing was almost 
automatic. Besides, I wanted to test the pace of Ur 
of the Chaldees over five furlongs. Certainly I did 
not mean the squadron to follow me. 

Afterwards, the trumpeter said I had given the order 
to gallop, but I imagine he mistook some unconscious 
movement of mine for a signal. 

Whatever the reason, when I looked over my 
shoulder I saw the squadron following me in extended 
line, with outstretched lances. A ditch loomed up. I 
cleared it with a length to spare. Not so the squadron. 
Down went the horses 9 necks at the obstacle ; some 
baulked, spilling their riders ; half a dozen pecked, 
and rolled over on landing. Thoroughly disorganised 
now, the remainder poured after me in wild pursuit, 
madder than Rupert’s cavaliers, and as bloodthirsty as 
those who followed the horned standards of Tamerlane. 

Ahead was puss. 
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She made straight for camp, doubled back, tried to 
dodge between our ranks. A chance hoof broke her 
back. 

A couple of raw country-breds, just out of training- 
school, had run away with their riders. Out of all 
control, they dashed straight among the tents, fallin g 
there amidst a whinnying of tethered horses. 

The squadron leader came out in his shirt-sleeves, 
biting at his cheroot. I had reined up in a muck of 
sweat, and felt foolish, sitting there on Ur, amongst my 
delighted men, with a small brown thing at my feet, 
kicking convulsively. 

A sowar dismounted and opened his jack-knife. 

cc Kill it quickly,” I said, for the hare was working 
its hind legs as if it still hoped to escape. 

The youth looked up in surprise. 

“ I’m not sure if the meat is lawful,” he said, “ but 
I will kill it lawfully.” And with a muttered “ Al 
hamd ’ ul 9 illah he cut her throat. 

“ What the hell ” said the squadron leader. 

My explanation sounded thin. However, we had 
the hare jugged for dinner that night. 

Over our madeira, the squadron leader and I dis- 
cussed the necessity for speaking to the Pathan in his 
own language. 

“ Urdu won’t do,” said my Major, <e you must 
know Pushtu if you want to command these blighters.” 

Now to learn Pushtu I should go to Peshawar, the 
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metropolis of the Pathans ; and I pointed this out* 
The squadron commander agreed, and it was thus, 
thanks indirectly to the hare, that I found myself in 
that city at the end of Squadron Training. 



I learned more than the knowledge required to pass 
the Higher Standard examination in Pushtu while I 
lived in Peshawar. 

If you visit its bazaars by day, when roses are sold 
in the streets and proud fathers carry their babies 
shoulder-high, you will see one thing. By night, when 
the city gates are shut you will see quite another and 
more intimate side of the Pathan. 

Countries, like people, are loved for their failings. 
I began -to love this frontier land. But my eagerness to 
look into the Central Asian heart had a purpose other 
than that which I acknowledged even to myself. To 
pass the Higher Standard was a reasonable ambition, 
but what I really required for my happiness was to get 
out of the rut of soldiering. My life had been cramped 
into a conventional mould. Now I was beginning to 
shake myself free. 

Western civilisation had bullied and bored me. The 
floods of tears I had shed over Latin syntax, my 
hysterical inability to construe, my short sight (which 
kept me back at games) and an emotional crisis which 
blighted my life at the age of sixteen, had left scars and 
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sullennesses. I had not been a success at school. Nor 
did I like Sandhurst, except for the cavalry camp at 
the end of my time there. Drill disgusted me. I was 
hopeless at cricket and too slow for football. Here in 
India I was finding myself. 

The nautch-girls of Peshawar, I had been told, 
were of a beauty to make the dog-stars weep. Their 
bodies were cypresses, their teeth camomile petals, 
their eyes falcons of morning, their lips like Solomon’s 
seal. I went to visit their houses, therefore, in 
expectancy. 

My Pathan friend and I were dressed in gold-laced 
waistcoats and jet black turbans with gold fringes ; 
we wore roses behind our ears ; our eyes were painted 
with coHyrium ; we carried daggers, and my friend a 
favourite fighting quail in a small gilt cage. We visited 
the caravanserais of the Dabgari quarter which 
are hotbeds of Central Asian intrigue and vice. We 
fought quails and played andhabazi 9 the great egg 
game. It was an amusing world. 

I learned to smoke hashish, whose local name is 
charas. I heard stories of Lughman Hakim and Iskunder 
and Aflatoon that were told long ago in Baghdad by 
other Scheherezades. Sometimes I understood these 
tales and blushed under my walnut-oil complexion ; 
more often I lost the thread, but still listened, letting 
the accents and idioms of the narrator sink into my 
mind. 

Dl 
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My friend told the company that I was a Kashmiri, 
but I doubt whether they believed that. The women 
asked no questions, however, for our rupees were as 
good as any others ; their business was not to discuss 
the antecedents of their visitors, but to amuse them : 
like the ketairai of the Athens of Pericles, they were 
hostesses as well as courtesans. 

I fell in love with a famous dancer — Masheen by 
name. Her fee was sometimes as much as a thousand 
rupees for a single night — rich men gave her that, not 
milk-faced boys. Her thumbs were adorned with 
mirrors. She had mesmeric arms and wrists. Her whole 
body, from neck to ankles, was aflash with bracelets 
and rings, and on her bare stomach one emerald shone. 
She was leisurely in her movements, a mistress of time 
as well as her muscles, beginning always with her finger 
tips to slow cadences, and continuing with hands and 
arms and shoulders until the wave passed into her 
flexible body. Then that too seemed to melt entirely 
into the rhythm of the drums, which had now grown 
wild and quick. She seemed no longer human, but 
sound itself : her voluminous skirts became the tapping 
of the dol 1 and her henna-ed hands the fluting of the 
serenai .■ She was more than her dancing, having 
transcended personality by merging with the voices of 
Creation. 

Cross-legged, chewing betel-nut, and occasionally 

1 Drum. * Flute. 
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taking a pull at a charas - laden hookah, I watched her 
first with curiosity, then fascination. Here was release 
and rapture. As she danced on and on to the music of 
her drunken drummers, some rhythm or religion from 
the night of time sounded on my skin and gathered 
itself into my pulses. I could feel as well as hear the 
beating of the drums. 

The smell of crushed geraniums brings back the 
memory of these Peshawar nights. The charas I smoked 
made me sometimes imagine that I could crawl through 
keyholes, and sometimes that I could step over the 
Himalayas, but if it harmed my body at all, it shed a 
countervailing blessing on my spirit, for by its aid I 
could always return to the ecstasies and entrancements 
of the nautch. 

Those infinitely subtle movements slid into my soul 
and spoke to me of times long past, when the rhythms 
of the body were worshipped in the pantomime of 
Creation, and David danced before the altar of 
Jehovah. Somewhere in space these spells survive, for 
their delight is deathless. c< He who is intoxicated with 
wine will be sober by dawn, but he who has lost his 
senses to the Cup-bearer will not recover until the Day 
of Judgment. 59 





CHAPTER IV 



THE DELHI ROAD 

The day that I heard that I had passed the Higher 
Standard Examination in Pushtu with credit, orders 
also came that the regiment was to march south, and 
not only south, but to my old cantonment of Bareilly. 
Moreover, eight beautiful babies were born to Daisy. 

We were to march for three months, down half India, 
through the Punjaub and on to the United Provinces, 
where we would find pig and deer and panther, and 
lakes over which wild duck wheel, and old thatched 
bungalows under the shade of mango trees. In Bareilly, 
new doors would open to my knocking. 

On the last night at Bannu our men gave a display 
of tent-pegging by torchlight. They rode down singly 
first, galloping at a line of pegs soaked in kerosene oil ; 
and each peg came up in a whirl of fire. 

Their cry was “ Ali, Ali, Ali-ri-kai / 99 (“ Ali— I 
have it 1 ”) One of these paladins invoked the Name of 
the Lord of the Worlds, King on the Day of Judgment : 

Bismillah hir-rahman nir-rahim — 

Al-hamdul-illah rabi lalamin — 

Ar-rahman nir-rahim 
Malik-i-yumi din . Ti-hai-TI-HAI ! 




THE DELHI ROAD 

It was a fierce prayer, gabbled as be galloped at tbe 
peg. He flamed past us with eyeballs and teeth glinting, 
and could not stop his horse, so that he rode the whole 
circuit of the field, twirling his lance and roaring with 
open throat upon the name of Allah. Then came sec- 
tions of four — Afridis and Khuttucks and Tiwanas and 
Khalils — thundering out of the dark in their flowing 
white robes. I was proud of the regiment ! 

Next morning, we trotted away in a long column of 
dust, with the sunlight glinting on our lances through 
the kikr trees of the Kohat road : 

And I said , I will 9 list for a Lancer 
0 who would not sleep with the brave ! 



For three months we marched, past Rawalpindi, 
Ferozepore, Ludhiana, Rurki, and Lahore, moving 
faster, so the Colonel said, than the horsemen of 
Alexander pursuing Darius. The quick spring of 
India ended all the quicker for our southward march. 
The weather grew hot, and our hearts light, for each 
day brought us nearer the Ganges with its river grass 
and bamboo thickets, where the heavy boar wallow. 

At Lahore, a strange thing happened in the gardens 
of Shahdara. I went to visit Jehangir’s tomb there, with 
a fnend and his bull terrier. This dog came with us to 
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the garden, but we tied her up before entering the 
tomb, out of respect for a Moslem burial-place. 

She whined and yelped, so when we were going up 
to the roof we asked the resident Imam whether there 
would be any objection to her following us ? The Imam 
shrugged his shoulders, and said that he had no objec- 
tion at all, but that he advised us to be careful. My 
friend loosed her, and she came rejoicing. Another 
visitor with a dog took his also up to the roof. 

Now the wide flat top of Jehangir’s tomb is bounded 
by a parapet. My friend’s bitch hunted about for a 
moment or two, with her nose down, as if she were 
following a scent. Then she jumped over the parapet, 
and was dashed to pieces on the path below. It hap- 
pened so quickly there was no time to call her. We ran 
down and picked her up while she was still breathing, 
but every bone of her poor body was broken, and she 
died before we could take her to a vet. 

We did not go back to the place of tragedy, but next 
day we heard that the other man’s dog had done ex- 
actly the same thing a few minutes afterwards. Both 
animals committed suicide. I can vouch for the facts, 
but have no explanation to offer, except that conceiv- 
ably the dogs saw something that we did not. 



Dilli dur ast. 

It is a far cry from Lahore to Delhi, but thither we 
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must go at a stride, lest this story grow too long in the 
telling. 

While we were entertaining some friends in our mess 
tent at Delhi, a sacred bull strolled through the camp 
with such a cocksure air that I was tempted to make a 
bet that I would ride it. It tossed me tent-high, how- 
ever, then tripped itself over a rope and fell sprawling, 
outraged, amazed. This was too much for Brownstone, 
who had been watching the proceedings from his bath- 
tub kennel : he squirmed out of his collar and pounced 
on the throat of his hereditary enemy. How I pulled 
him off I cannot now remember, but by the time I had 
succeeded in doing so a considerable crowd had col- 
lected, for we were in the very middle of Delhi, op- 
posite the Juma Masjid mosque. 

Here was an insult to the Hindu religion offered by a 
brutal soldiery. I had an awkward interview with the 
Colonel next day, and a pleasanter one with the 
plaintiff Hindus, for I was so anxious to stand well in 
their estimation that I would willingly have given them 
a sacred bull a-piece, instead of the small contribution 
for the Sick Animals 9 Dispensary which they de- 
manded by way of compensation ; and it was therefore 
in a very favourable atmosphere that I was able to put 
a question that I had long wanted to ask. 

cc A guru, Sahib ? ” answered the Brah min whom I 
had addressed, “ you can find one in Benares if you go 
there.” 
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“ Benares is a long way,” I said. “ Surely there are 
gurus in the capital of India ? You yourself, for instance, 
could tell me of Yoga.” 

“ Sahib, you are a soldier, and the karma of blood is 
blood. You must choose between two paths. As it is 
written, * If you are in the world, be rightly of it . 9 When 
you are old as I, it will be time enough to turn to con- 
templation of things of the mind.” 

“ I don’t see why I shouldn’t be a Yogi as well as a 
soldier ! ” 

“ Perhaps you could be both in your own country,” 
the Brahmin answered, “ but not here. In India we live 
in invisible cages.” 

“ Invisible cages ? ” 

“ Caste. But we have no industrial system, nor do we 
condemn our girls to the sterility which you consider 
natural if they do not succeed in the competition for 
husbands. We recognise the right of every human being 
to a mate. Yet the fetters we have forged through caste 
are dragging us down — to the level of Western civilisa- 
tion.” 

“We have nothing like your child marriage, 

“You make your children work when they should 
be playing,” he answered quickly. “ Besides, many of us 
disapprove of child marriage, but customs that have 
grown up through centuries cannot be abolished in a 
day. Even in England the age of consent is still four- 
teen.” 
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“ I agree with you, pandit-ji , that we are far from 
perfect. I love my country in spite of her faults. But 
I admit them. I have long felt that Western civilisation 
is sick. That is why I want to learn about Yoga. If I did, 
would I be suspected of being a spy ? ” 

<c No. Your own people might think you mad ; but 
we would not think you a spy. There are no secrets to 
be discovered in Yoga, but there are many things to 
be learned. Yoga is not a medicine to take at a gulp. 
Nor is it a dogma. It is a set of exercises. You begin at 
the beginning and go on steadily, for until the first ex- 
ercise is mastered the second cannot be understood. 
The same is true of the integral calculus. But there is 
this difference — Yoga is a physical as well as mental 
process. It is written that just as the sweetness of 
molasses can only be realised by the tongue and can 
never be explained by thousands of words, so Yoga can 
be realised only by the senses and never explained by 
words. You come from a culture that has made a fetish 
of the brain. You come from a different climate. You 
are young, confident that you have only to say a thing 
and it is. In India things are never what they seem. 
We are an old race, and our religions — for they are 
many — are full of beauty and decay." 

The spate of words stopped suddenly. 

“ I want to learn of their beauty," I said. 

“ Beware of it, I warn you. But if you are serious, 
Sahib, I will tell you of the first step in Yoga. It 
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consists in the cultivation of the qualities of forbearance 
towards all life created, courage, secrecy, concentra- 
tion, faith, honesty, self-control, cleanliness, cheerful- 
ness, perseverance and purity. 

“ And humility,” he added, as if it was an after- 
thought. “ Humility is indeed very necessary. Some of 
the gurus make their disciples sweep out the latrines of 
the untouchables with their hair. I have a nephew at 
Agra who is doing some such thing.” 

“ Where could I find him ? ” I asked. 

“I do not know exactly. At a burning-g^z£ probably. 
His name is Sivanand Joshi. But I advise you to have 
nothing to do with Yoga. You Englishmen are practical 
about material things. Be practical about mysticism 
also. Build your Rome brick by brick.” 

“ I have no straw for the bricks of my mind, p audit- ji” 
“ When you are ready to build, Hazoor, you will find 
the straw. It always happens so.” 






CHAPTER V 

THE KING COBRA AND THE 
HERALD OF THE STAR 

Chance seemed to guide my feet towards the sages of 
the Ganges, and animals. The hare had awakened in 
me the ache for ahimsa. 1 Then a bull had helped me on 
the road to Benares. Next, a king cobra uncoiled itself 
as a portent of the things that lay about me, unseen. 
But the veils of may a* cannot be pierced save through 
experience. They twitched aside, then closed again. 

The cobra came one afternoon in early spring when I 
was installed in my bungalow at Bareilly. I was studying 
maps of the district at the moment, considering how 
best we should plan our camps during the coming pig- 
sticking season ; when unexpectedly — for it was the 
hour for repose — Jagwant appeared. He salaamed, and 
said that a man had been bitten by a snake. 

“ What man ? ” 1 asked. 

“Just a man, Cherisher of the Poor,” said Jagwant. 
“ He is going to die in the road outside our house.” 

I ran out to my bungalow gate, and found there a 
group of syces and grasscutters gazing apathetically at a 
prostrate figure. 

1 Non-violence towards all created things. 

2 Name, form, time, space and causation. 
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Evidently the man was a grasscutter who had been 
scraping up the sweet dhub grass by the roadside, for his 
implement was beside him and his loin-cloth was half- 
filled with fodder. A passing postman had seen him and 
had told Jagwant. Jagwant had gone to look, and had 
decided that he could do nothing personally, for the 
man was of low caste. 

His lips were already blue when we carried him into 
the verandah. I scribbled a line to the regimental 
doctor and sent Jagwant off with it, telling him to re- 
turn with some brandy (there was no pollution for him 
in that) . Then I searched for the mark of a wound on 
the grasscutters’s scaly legs and gnarled hands, but 
could find none. 

When the doctor came he found two livid spots on the 
palm near the thumb, about half an inch apart, but it 
was too late to incise them. The man was dead. 

“ I know a saddhu who can bring even the dead to 
life,” said a native hospital assistant as soon as his chief 
had gone. 

At my request, he hurried off* to the bazaar, and 
returned about an hour later with the saddhu , who 
proved to be an emaciated, ash-smeared creature with 
matted hair, carrying a begging bowl and a flute. 

Immediately, without a word to me, the saddhu 
seated himself a-straddle on the corpse, parted its lips, 
breathed into them, and began a sing-song mantra , 
trembling violently. 
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<c Your Honour,” said Jagwant, who had observed 
those proceedings gloomily, “ I shall have to pay money 
to the Brahmins if he brings the spirit back. This is 
magic of the left-hand path.” 

But the saddhu sat back with a sigh, took a pinch of 
snuff from a fold of his loin-cloth, and said : 

“ I can animate the body for a few minutes to-night. 
Sahib, if you will send it to some lonely place, but it is 
too old and weak and full of poison to live. The Great 
One that killed this man is probably in your Honour’s 
house, or near it, and I can of course make it come out 
of its hiding-place.” 

c< You shall have ten rupees if you can find the snake,” 
I said : “ but how shall I know that it is the same 
snake ? ” 

c< I will show you the Prince,” answered the saddhu 
confidently, “ I have done the same thing for the Burra 
Lat Sahib [the then Lieutenant-Governor] and other 
Burra Sahibs .” 

As he entered my room, Brownstonerose and stretched 
himself, sleepy and calm and friendly, but instead of his 
usual polite sniff at a guest, the hairs on his back rose 
like hackles on a cock. He waddled away with stiff legs 
and limp tail. 

* » Jr 

The saddhu peered and poked about my room. 
Finally he said : “ The Prince is in this house,” and sat 
down on the floor, with his reed pipe. 

I took a chair, feeling rather excited, for no sound 
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came from the saddku's instrument, although he was 
playing it. It was strange to think that the snake might 
be already keeping time to the reed, waving and 
weaving invisibly to this inaudible music. 

After some ten minutes, Jagwant ushered in a waiter, 
carrying my afternoon tea. Brownstone came to sit 
by me, on the side away from the saddhu , and gazed at 

the buttered toast with such intensity that icicles of 

* 

saliva formed at his chops. 

c< The Prince is there,” said the saddhu , pointing to a 
box near the bathroom door. 

I went over and pulled it out from the wall, but 
nothing stirred. The squeak of Daisy’s puppies came to 
us from an adjoining room, and the saddhu laid his reed 
down. 

“ There are too many dogs in this house,” he said. 
“ My Lord is distracted. Will your Honour send them 
away ? ” 

I told Jagwant to remove Brownstone and that Daisy 
and her children must be taken to the sweeper’s house. 

“ I can give you another fifteen minutes,” I said, 
<c while I change for polo.” 

“ He will come at once now, Hazoor,” he answered, 
mopping his forehead. “ My Lord has been very close 
all the time.” 

Trickles of sweat ran along his ashy ribs and he was 
trembling again, as when he had sat on the corpse. He 
played, and I could just hear him now. For a minute 
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he continued, then he rose and urged me with a motion 
of his whole body towards the bathroom door. 

Under the bulge of the tin bath a shadow lay. I went 
closer, thinking it would vanish. Instead, it uncoiled 
itself like a whip-lash. For a moment I feared that the 
cold at the pit of my stomach would paralyse my arm, 
but when the cobra hissed up on to its tail, with hood 
outspread, I hit out with the walking-stick I carried, and 
fear vanished. I struck at it two or three times. It was 
a hamadryad. 

The saddhu piped loudly, and rolled his eyes, inspiring 
me with an unreasonable but instinctive revulsion. 

“ Hut ! Hut ! Hut! ” said Jagwant, waving him away. 

That was hardly fair. 

“What is the matter with you, Jagwant? ” I said. “ I 
want to talk to this man who has saved us all from being 
bitten — and you hustle him out of the house.” 

“ Hazoor, the man is a Tantrik. What does your 
Honour want with a beef-eating magician ? ” 

“ That’s my business.” 

When I paid the saddhu, not ten, but sixteen rupees, 
I told him that I would give him yet another gold 
mohur if he would tell me how he brought the snake. 

He laughed at that. 

“ I can teach you a first-class card trick, Hazoor.” 

“ I don’t want tricks. How did the cobra come to be 
in my bathroom ? ” 

“ It came, Hazoor. That is all I know. If you send it 
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to the hospital, the Doctor Sahib will tell you that its 
fangs are empty. It killed the grasscutter.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

Again the saddhu laughed. 

<e I know there is a cat in your roof,” he said. 

That was probable. Polecats lived in many of these 
old thatched bungalows, and there was the stain of one 
on my cloth ceiling. He would answer none of my 
questions. 

cc My eyes are sharp,” was all he would say, “ So 
sharp that they go through walls.” 

66 Can I acquire your knowledge ? ” I demanded 
again. 

<e What does a great Sahib like your Honour want 
with such things ? I learnt from my father and my 
father learnt from my grandfather. My father could 
pour water into his mouth and pass it directly through 
his bowels. My grandfather was waxed all over and 
buried alive for forty-three days. I can swallow five 
different coloured handkerchiefs and vomit them up in 
any order you wish, and I can lift a cannon-ball with 
my eyelids. If your Honour wishes to see these things, I 
can come again, but my ekka is waiting to take me into 
the city, where I have an appointment. Salaam, 
Hazoor ! ” 

After polo, I questioned Jagwant on the subject of 
Tantriks. He told me that some of them were wise and 
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good men, but generally difficult to deal "with. It was 
best to avoid Tantriks. Some of them ate dead bodies. 
Others ate beef. Others could transport themselves to 
the Himalayas in the twinkling of an eye and talk with 
tigers as friend to friend. One of their habits was to 
haunt the burain g-gkats, where they would put rice and 
ghi between the teeth of a corpse — preferably that of a 
woman who had died in child-birth — and summon a 
spirit into it, so that it sat upright and spoke. When this 
happened there was a bugling of ghostly conches and a 
rattle of unearthly drums, very terrible to hear. 

I demanded that I -should be introduced to someone 
who was an expert in these matters. As usual Jagwant 
salaamed. 

Soon afterwards a Brahmin friend of his appeared — 
an overseer holding a position in the Public Works 
Department — who unlaced his boots and left them in 
my verandah before entering, although I begged him 
not to do so. 

“ In Benares you will find tz2l\ gurus” he said, accept- 
mg one of my cigarettes and speaking in fluent English. 
“ There are thousands of teachers there of an unques- 
tionable perspicacity and skill, sir, who would look 
with disdain upon the art of charming cobras/’ 

“ Have you heard of Mrs. Besant ? ” I asked. 

“ Of course ! A great and good woman. She is truly 
a mother to my unfortunate country.” 

We discussed Theosophy for some time and finding 
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that he knew nothing about it, I tried to steer the con- 
versation towards the Tantriks. 

The pundit looked shocked. He had never heard of 
dead men being raised. There was a saddhu at Puri who 
claimed to be able to resurrect sparrows that had been 
wrangled by breathing prana 1 into them, but it was 
possible that he was an impostor. He did not believe 
such things. When he had taken his B.A. degree he 
had studied comparative religion and had come to the 
conclusion that all the great faiths of the world were 
true, and none of them completely satisfying. 
c< Do you believe in God, pandit-ji ? 55 I asked. 
cc Oh, no 1 Not a personal God, 3 ’ he answered. c< Such 
vulgar ideas are only for uneducated men.” 

The pundit would tell me nothing about his philo- 
sophy. We were polite to each other, but there was a 
barrier between us that nothing but time or violence 
could have lifted. I afterwards discovered he was no 
mean Vedanta scholar and could have said more in 
half an hour than I could have assimilated in a month. 
But I had not remembered a very simple thing : in 
the East information is not to be had for the asking. 
The Brahmins consider knowledge to be a dangerous 
tool, and the giving of it to the ignorant like giving a 
razor instead of a rattle to a baby. 

We Europeans are always giving something to some- 
body. Christianity, for instance. Then education. Now 



1 Vital force. 
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we give our ideas of democracy. All this is alien to the 
Hindu mind which has outgrown the culture which 
inspired that revealing hymn : 

Can we> whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high , 

Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of light deny ? 

The high-caste Hindu is arrogant enough in his own 
way (coming as he does from the same stock as our- 
selves) but he is convinced that no illumination can be 
given to minds that do not wish for it ; that no outer 
theory can make men free ; that no medicine will 
work while the patient sleeps, except to the patient’s 
ruin. 

These differences go deep down. We can bridge them 
with our brains, but hardly with our hearts. The best 
we can do, on either side, is to avoid arrogance. 



Very humbly and hopefully I went to Benares for a 
week at Christmas, in order to discover whether I might 
there find the bridge that I sought between East and 
West. I sat at Mrs. Bes ant’s feet on various occasions, 
but on others I must admit I danced with two Ameri- 
can tourists (one fair, one dark) whom I had met at the 
hotel. Looking back on them, even from this distance 
of time, I am not surprised that my attention should 
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have been distracted from the holy city of the Hindus. 
It is true that I searched for Sivanand Joshi, and also 
attended the lectures at the Central Hindu College, 
but my pursuit of knowledge was not as diligent as it 
would have been had there not been a curly head, and 
a pair of bow-shaped lips, and a Virginian burr in my 
memory. But for this frailty I might have become wiser. 

Or again, I might not. 

As to Mrs. Besant, she was all that I had imagined 
her to be in eloquence, dignity, sincerity ; and Krish- 
namurti, whom the esoteric section of the Theosophists 
believed was about to become the Saviour of the World, 
seemed a modest, handsome, straightforward lad. But 
I was very much disappointed in their friends. 

Before the meetings, a venerable figure (who was 
later accused of abducting the Theosophical Messiah, 
but acquitted) used to give us lithographed scraps of 
paper containing messages revealed to him by the 
Masters of the Great White Lodge. On their way from 
the snows of Tibet these thought-transferences seemed 
to me to have lost their sting and degenerated into 
platitudes. Krishnamurti generally sat on the platform 
with Mrs. Besant. On one occasion he spoke. As bad 
luck would have it I had made an appointment this 
evening to dine with my friends, so I missed a scene 
which may (or may not) be remembered as epochal 
in future ages. For it was then that the Holy Spirit 
descended on Krishnamurti. <c Great vibrations thrilled 
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through the hall , 55 wrote an eye-witness afterwards in 
the TTieosophist, “ and the slender figure took on a sur- 
prising majesty. Indians, Europeans, Americans, bowed 
their heads at the feet of the sixteen-year-old Brahmin 
boy, whose body was shaken by the Coming Avatar, 
and asked his blessing . 55 These things we missed for 
grilled chicken and Pol Roger. 

I can never forget the debt I owe to Mrs. Besant. 
But the masters, the Great Ones, the Lords of Karma, 
and so on, were not for me. The fair and dark tourists 
taught me more of life. 




CHAPTER VI 



POLO 

And now the scene changes to Naini Tal, a hill sta- 
tion near Bareilly, where I am playing in the final 
match of a polo tournament. The time is a summer 
afternoon of the late Edwardian age. 

My ponies are Daim, Tot, Crediton, with Ur of the 
Chaldees as a reserve. I’ll give Crediton his breather 
first. The white ball bounds before us : Crediton follows 
it without touch of rein or spur. Tap — tap — tap — I’ve 
dribbled it the length of the field and through the goal 
at full gallop. That is easier to do on this little Naini 
Tal polo ground than on a field of regulation size. Shall 
I be able to do it again in the match ? 

Crediton has stopped, for he has seen the crowd 
and guesses that this is the final. He’s sweating in 
front of his saddle and dancing from side to side; 
and now his muzzle’s on the ground. He’s bowing 
and scraping. . . . He’s hysterical. 

Now for Daim. You’ll see the band from the middle 
of the ground, Daim, without standing on your hind 
legs. The noise puzzles you ? You shouldn’t think so 
much ; it’s bad for ponies. And why, oh why, do you 
have to twist your tongue over the bit ? Rubber can’t 
hurt you. 
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Still five minutes to go. Joey is hitting the length of 
the small ground in a single stroke. I wish I could do 
that. Billy — our captain— is talking with the umpire. 
They’re not nervous. They’re both natural athletes, 
and both destined, as a matter of fact, to play for Eng- 
land against America — Joey three times. 

Nothing has happened to my lunch. Soup, meat, trifle 
have undergone no diminution or digestion. Sick ? Yes, 
it’s curious how Nature can make a violent effort of 
rejection when it would have been so much less trouble 
to deal with the meal in the usual way. And all this 
fuss is only about a game. 

I’m sleepy now, with fimk. Why don’t we begin? 
Flags and sun and people. I’m thick in the head. 

I’ll play Crediton first. None of your circus-tricks : 
this is serious. If I catch you bending . . . Rough- 
looking fellow, my opposing No. i with a red head to 
match his jersey and native-made breeches and boots 
too low. The umpire is holding up his hand. Beyond 
him I see parasols, white dresses, glitter. The ball’s the 
thing. 

“ Ride him, T.B. ! ” 

Isn’t that what I’m doing ? Crediton is leaning across 
the opposing No. i . We bear down towards the umpire, 
tussling : he has only to put the ball at my feet and the 
game will begin. But he whistles, and turns, and sends 
us back. All to do again. I rein round in a daze. Shall 
I ever see the ball through this infernal sleep ? Now 
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we are galloping in step towards the umpire — now — 
now — and now ! The ball has flown past us in the air. 

Joey has it. He turns, hits down the ground. “Ride, 
T.B . ! 99 

“ Get out of my way, damn you ! 99 

I am still entangled with No. i . No hope of catching 
the back, who slashes down at the ball on his near side, 
returning it amongst us. Billy meets it and dribbles it 
again towards the enemy’s goal. 

“ Ride , T.B. ! 99 

This time Crediton and I overtake the back so that 
he misses his return. With a clean crack Billy drives 
the ball forward, past us, towards goal. There is a 
thunder and a crying. The back and I are neck and 
neck. He is a big man, but his pony is out of hand, 
snatching at the bridle. Crediton leans on him, jerking 
his wise old head. My knee is behind my opponent’s. 
His grip is loosening and I am forcing him off his saddle. 

Billy is on the line of the ball, but he’s being ridden- 
off. Joey, unmarked, bears down. The ball is six yards 
from goal, in its centre. Can he miss ? Not Joey. He 
taps it through with a flick of the wrist : the whistle 
blows : we raise our sticks and yell for joy. First goal 
to us. 

Cheers and fluttered handkerchiefs. Crediton faces 
the grand-stand and begins to kneel down again. 

“ Hurry up, Y.B. ! ” 

“ All right, all right i 99 
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The umpire won’t throw the ball straight. It has 
gone to their No. 2, who is off like a streak. The crowd 
cheers. The ball bounces off Joey’s helmet, so that he 
can’t hit a backhander. Bad luck that, for No. 2 is on 
it, and is tapping it round. He’ll never do it at that 
pace. God, he has. He — has ! It’s a goal ! 

Whistle. Yells. One all. We must begin again. No, 
Crediton I That was a goal against us and thafs what 
you get in the mouth for being an idiot. 

Where’s the ball ? Under my feet ? 

" Get out ! ” 

“ Go to heH ! ” 

“ Get off it I ” 

It’s mine, out of the scrimmage. Hit or dribble ? 

" Ride , T.B. ! ” 

Must I leave it ? God, that’s hard ! 

Joey hits a glorious ball, clean and straight. Back 
and I are having a great fight. He curses me, for he is 
a portly man of nearly sixty, while I am bony and 
ruthless. 

“ Damn it, can’t you hear the whistle ? ” 

Already ? I thought we had only just begun. Seven 
and a half minutes have passed. This is the end of the 
first chukkar. 

What’s the matter ? I swing my leg over Crediton’s 
neck. It’s his off fore. Lifting his gaiter, I feel his nobbly 
fetlock wet with blood. I run off the ground at his side, 
he on three legs. 
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“ Well played, Y.B.,” said Billy. I hardly touched the 
ball, but praise is sweet. 

Daim is standing on his hind legs, again. I wish I 
didn’t have temperamental ponies. Will Grediton be 
fit for another chukkar ? Khushal is wrapping his legs 
in hot bandages. 

“ Well played, Y.B.,” says Joey. 

They’ve both said it, to encourage me, of course. It 
does encourage me. 

We line up where we stopped play. Daim is on his 
hind legs when the ball is thrown in, so that I can’t 
reach it. Then he jumps six foot into space. But I have 
it, somehow. A tap now. We’re off. We have the legs of 
the field. Just now I dribbled the ball the length of the 
ground : I must do it again. Hell’s foundations quiver ! 
As my stick came down the ball bounced, or Daim did. 
Daim, you brute, we must bump the back. 

Back won’t be bumped. He’s on a crafty Arab which 
turns on a sixpence and leaves Daim cavorting about 
alone. Wait till we race for the ball, and then you won’t 
see us for dust. 

Is this chukkar never going to end ? The last passed 
in a flash, now we seem to have been playing half an 
hour. My throat’s dry, and the reins have rubbed my 
fingers raw. 

“ For God’s sake mark your man, Y.B. ! ” 

I can’t hold Daim, that’s the truth. He needs two hands 
to stop him. There’s the ball. I’ll let the swine loose ! 
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“ Hi ! Hi ! God Almighty ! ” 

Whistle. Foul against us. 

“ Man alive/’ says Billy, cc you can’t cross like that.” 

A dangerous foul. That means a goal to them. In 
silence we ride back behind our goal. All my fault. 

Our opponents take up their positions fifty yards 
opposite us. The back has only to hit the ball through 
our undefended flags. Two whistles. That means the 
end of the second chukkar, so my misery will be con- 
tinued in the next period. 

“ We’re holding them,” says Billy during the brief 
interval. “ It can’t be helped about the foul. Ride at 
him as soon as he begins to hit. You never know.” 

Tot feels like a battleship under me. I have had a sip 
of champagne. The band is playing Bonnie Dundee. 

Back is making his stroke. He must be nervous with 
so much depending on him. 

Ride ! Gan I hit a ball in mid-air ? I’ve missed, but 
why is Joey yelling “ Played, Y.B .” ? He thinks I’ve hit 
it. Well, Tot has, with her hoof. Billy is on the ball 
now, and I’m marking my man as I should. 

Up and down we race. I’m clinging desperately to 
the back, using him as a cushion. That’s useful, anyway. 
Time. That period was quickly over. Is this match an 
agony, or is it bliss undreamed of? One all, and half 
time. 

Can I ride Crediton again ? He’s better on three legs 
than Daim on four. But Billy says that I must keep 
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Crediton for the last chukkar. So my choice is between 
Ur of the Chaldees or that indiarubber son of a gun, 
Daim, who’s cut my hands to ribbons. Khushal has 
tied his tongue down now. It lolls out bluely, still over 
the bit. I’ll give him a trial. Yes, Brownstone ; it’s one 
all. Can’t you read the numbers ? Water on the back of 
my neck : how good it feels, dripping. 

I think we’ll win, if I don’t disgrace myself. 

The opposing one trots out lame, goes back. We 
wait. He has reappeared on a black carthorse. That’s 
his reserve pony probably. 

I’ve got the ball this time at last, and have tapped 
it forward to Billy under Daim’s neck. Up and down, 
up and down. Will the ball never come to me ? I’m 
enjoying myself, though, bumping the back over the 
side-lines, and turning under the carthorse’s nose. 
Here’s a backhander for me to hit — and I’ve hit it too, 
for once in a blue moon. Daim, you jewel ! Joey has 
the ball. Will he — won’t he ? No, his shot goes wide. 
My stick’s broken. A spare stick — quick ! They have 
hit out from behind, and No. 2 swoops down to our 
goal amidst a ripple of clapping. 

Goal to them, almost before I knew what was 
happening. Time. That’s the end of the fourth chukkar 
and the score’s two-one against us. 

“ I wish to God you’d keep on the ground and try to 
hit the ball,” says Joey. 

Y es, I know his censure is deserved. 
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Billy slices to the side wall as soon as we begin again : 
Joey takes the rebound with a near-side shot. Two 
inches more to the right, and it would have been a goal. 

es Meet it, can’t you ? ” 

I can’t. Tot is slow on her helm. My stick weighs a 
ton. These seven minutes are seven hours. 

The last period. It is only forty minutes since I began 
this living. . . . Crediton, poor, sweet, good angel ! 
If you die it will be in a good cause, but you won’t, for 
this game’s gone to your head, making you more than 
a horse. Steady. We’ve met it, by God I 

I wish everyone would stop shouting. I know I’ve 
got to hit that spot of white. The goal flags are a little 
to my left. Now is our chance, Crediton ! You are 
smooth and steady and fast ; no one can catch us. 

I am alone in the world with an open goal in front. 
A steady shot : a calm shot amidst the hoof-beats and 
cheers. I can’t bring my stick down. It’s stuck. Oh 
cruel, my stick has been hooked from behind. I’m 
helpless. The inviting ball bobs by ; but Billy, bless 
him, is behind. And following him, trying to hook his 
stick, comes the red-headed No. i. His hat’s fallen off. 
Will the umpire stop the game ? I can’t look or listen. 
Back and I surge through the goal-flags, scattering 
a group of spectators who shout even as they run, for 
Billy has sent the ball true and straight, whizzing past 
my face. 

We’re level. Two all and six minutes to play. There’s 
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Jagwant, solemn and tall. He is among a group who 
are waving their turbans — regimental servants. The 
crowd is a wild beast roaring for its food. 

Quick back to the line-up. Crediton is lame at the 
trot, but can' forget his pain. I must get the ball again. 
Yes, no, yes — I pass it to Billy, who shoots, but the 
wind carries it wide. 

The game is becoming sticky with tension. 

“ Don’t stand on the ball ! ” 

" Get to hell out of it ! ” 

Crediton could creep under these scrums. Yes, we’ve 
nosed-in among the sticks, and are out with the ball. 

But a bugle sounds, and I hesitate. The umpire is 
shouting to me to play on (for the rule is that when we 
are level we continue until the ball goes out) but I have 
missed my stroke and the ball trickles over the back 
line. That ends the period. 

After a minute’s interval, we shall continue until one 
of us scores. I’ll ride Daim again, my fastest pony, 
chastened now by hard work. 

“ Stick to the back, Y.B. ! ” says Billy, I’ll meet the 
ball.” So be it. 

When the umpire throws in, I hurl myself at my 
opponent. Billy has it. No, it is Joey, and he is taking 
it to the centre of the ground. Why, he’s standing still ! 
For an instant, that seems spun out to years, Joey stands 
there, a tower of blue and ivory, supremely sure of him- 
self, glancing now at goal and now at two opponents 
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who are turning on him. He taps the ball tenderly 
in front of his pony’s forelegs, he aims, he brings his 
stick down with a crack that echoes yet in memory. 

The driven ball sails low and swift. I’ve reined up to 
stare at Victory as she steals inch by inch over my 
senses. 

Daim shies away towards the back whom he has been 
so cheerfully bumping, for he understands riding-off, 
but not this voice of a ranging beast that is coming from 
all round us. How did Joey carve that second out of 
eternity ? How has he conquered time ? The ball is still 
in the air : as it reaches the goal-posts it rises and soars 
between them. The goal umpire is gripping his signal 
flag. He’s waved it. Finish ! 

People are running all over the ground. We’ve won ! 
That’s all, Daim. Bran mash for you. Baksheesh for the 
servants. The syces will get drunk, I suppose. 



Head in a bucket. Shake hands with Khushal. 
Jagwant is salaaming, rather lower than usual, but 
still impassive. Joey has lamed two ponies, and Billy 
one. Now we must go to receive the cup from the 
Lieutenant-Governor. You’ve got the baksheesh money, 
Khushal ? Good. I’ll borrow that comb. 

A red-faced man has heaved himself out of a wicker 
chair and is handing a silver bowl to Billy. 
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Hand-shaking with our opponents. We are dining 
with them at the Club, before the dance to-night. 

We fight our battles over again at the bar. Back 
shows me his bruises : he is a tea-planter with a great 
thirst. Three whiskey-and-sodas is a good foundation 
for dinner — or isn’t it ? Another ? I don’t mind. I do 
mind, but it can’t be helped. My stomach shall be 
back’s sacrifice. 

But nothing will induce me to go on to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s ball. I have had enough of crowds. 

When the dandy coolies arrive to carry us to 
Government House, someone says : “ We’ll race to the 
L.-G.’s.” 

That’s a good idea. I’ll be the starter. 

They’re off, swinging down the path to the Boat 
Club. The mellow voices, of men who have dined well 
fade away and the jigging lights of seven hurricane 
lamps grow small. The procession is crossing the polo 
ground now — a shout comes up through the firs as one 
lamp passes another. 

Here’s five rupees for my dandy coolies : they can 
go to bed or pick up a chance fare. 

I’m alone in the grateful dark. 

The Club smoking-room, through which I must pass 
to reach my bedroom, is deserted save for an ancient 
Colonel, who is smoking a cheroot with a straw down 
the middle, and drinking white cura5ao. 
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“ Not dancin’ ? ” 

“ Not yet. I’m going to look round my ponies first.” 

The dogs are waiting for me : the puppies waddling 
crabwise towards Daisy’s teats, Daisy looking like 
Diana of the Ephesians, Brownstone in a prancing 
mood, his great paws striking this way and that. He is 
a perfect friend, too good for me, all twisted up as I am 
in fancies and philosophies. He never thinks, but lives 
and loves and feeds and fights. . . . 

Brownstone and I go down to see the ponies, who 
have supped on bran and linseed and molasses. 

Crediton staled blood after he hobbled home, 
Khushal says, but he has no fever, and he has just 
drunk two buckets of barley water. Daim’s tongue is 
badly cut, but his appetite is unimpaired. Tot is lying 
at full stretch, relaxed, a picture of equine content. I 
put a carrot under her nose. She snuffles it, gobbles, 
sighs dreamily. Ur is wide awake ; he cocks one ear 
back and the other forward, and turns his upper lip 
backward in a grin, clowning for attention. I enter his 
stall to pat him. He rushes to the comer in simulated 
terror, ears flat back, off heel raised. I slap him hard : 
he turns and nips the air, then muzzles into the haver- 
sack in which Khushal carries carrots and sugar. 

Below us, the syces are banqueting by firelight. They 
have six hill- women with them and they all seem sober. 

I wish I was. This life I lead is a drunkenness in 
itself, an intoxication whose natural complement is 
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strong food and drink. To-night I’ve had too much of 
it ; too much of everything. 

Good-night, Khushal, Tm tired. Does he notice I’m 
not walking straight? He can’t help smelling drink, 
with his unpolluted senses. But most of us smell of 
alcohol and tobacco. 

Up and up, with Brownstone panting at my heels. 
Drink and dinner is being blown out of me. Brownstone 
has his second wind : ten days ago he thought he 
couldn’t walk in the hills, but now he has caught my 
mood. We are following the path that leads to the crest 
of Gheena, behind the Club. Soon we shall be above the 
houses of Naini Tal. 

“ The albatross knows its way about the sea better 
than the most experienced captain.” Where did I read 
that ? It is true. Instinct is better than knowledge. My 
life as a soldier is jolly enough while it lasts, but its 
pleasures are as fickle as the fumes of champagne. 
Here on the mountains, alone with my thoughts and 
my dog, I am sober again. 

The Himalayas stand up before me in the moonlight, 
so close, so high, that I catch my breath as I lift my 
eyes to them. 

Dear mountains which India has worshipped since 
the dawn of history, before your mighty towers and 
turrets, your lonely heights and snows, your music of 
tree and water, I am humbled and content. I bless 
your silence and peace, cities of the Aryan soul. 
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Far below that white and blinding beauty, gleams 
the lake of Naini TaL By its shores, and along the 
huddled houses, lights wink and pass. On the opposite 
mountain glows a replica of the night sky of London, 
from the invisible Government House, where there are 
medals, bows, whispers, pride, painted faces. 

And here, in a grotto by the pathway, is a shrine. 
I strike a match. Browns tone stands on his hind legs, 
and together we peer at the red symbol of Siva, decked 
with a garland of marigolds. Above it, roughly carved 
out of the rock, his slender-waisted and great-breasted 
goddess, smiles with her full lips and her long eyes, as 
she writhes in her ceremonial dance. She is his shakti , 
or creative aspect. 

To live we must be created. That is how we may 
become aware of eternity. Siva is the Lord of Change : 
his consort is the Mistress of Time : their children do 
not grow up, or age, or die : but change. That is all, 
and everything. Brownstone puffs and wheezes beside, 
me, a link with sanity, contemptuous of the gods of 
desire who drive the world. 

These little games I play, and all this striving and 
scheming and sorrow, make up the world in which 
Brownstone and I pass as phantoms. Soon the lights of 
Government House will be swallowed up, and its 
bricks will crumble, and all our works of power and 
pride will be transmuted to colloidal particles and 
gases. In the twinkling of Siva’s eye. 
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These mountains on which Brownstone and I are 
standing, the greatest in the world, will be worn away 
rock by rock, in the revolution of the centuries, as 
Siva and his consort tread their measure, until at last 
this Age is danced away, and Brahm, wearying of His 
world, shall sleep. 

Change and fixed purpose ; names and forms dis- 
solving and reappearing ; an infinite beauty and a 
precision beyond imagining through all kinds of 
apparent cruelty and confusion ; a stirring in the womb 
of night ; a glimmer out of nescience ; sleep again — 
that is this world of desire and death. Sleep. We may 
know that as reality, my dog and I. 

Soon the sun will flood the Ganges in a glow of gold 
and turn to vermeil the white domes of Delhi. Before 
me Ushas, the twilight maid, type of all the loves of 
Earth unsatisfied, will drive her chariot through the 
east ; and Surya, her lover, will rise from his haunts in 
the nether world to pursue the light of morning know- 
ledge. We shall wake to more pain, more pleasure. 

But to-night as I lie stretched on these pine needles, 
the desire of experiencing has left me utterly. Mother 
Earth has emptied my head of thoughts and Brown- 
stone’s jowl is on my chest. 





CHAPTER VII 



PIGSTICKING 

Half a dozen of us are lying inert on camp-beds 
behind mosquito curtains, in the big banyan grove, 
near Ratmugri Bagh. We are listening to the prelude 
to another day’s pigsticking — beaters chattering to each 
other as gun-wads are distributed to them as tokens 
exchangeable for their daily wage of twopence, servants 
quarrelling for amusement, the cook pelting a prowling 
village dog, the dignified burbling of the camel which 
is being saddled for its journey to the railway station to 
bring ice and letters. 

There is the Shikari, tall, grey bearded, with Graecian 
profile coming to tell the Tent Club Secretary of the 
prospects of sport. You can see by his bearing that he 
carries in him the genes of a conquering race (the 
Robilla Pathans) but he is as much a native of these 
plains as any of the Hindu beaters whom he curses so 
heartily and picturesquely in the idiom of the country. 
With him are two elders of the Tent Club staff known 
as Paderewski and Kubelik. 

They are remarkable old men, these wild-haired 
headmen of the Nuts. Respectable villages will have 
nothing to do with the Nuts, for they are a Criminal 
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Tribe, whose men are professional thieves, and whose 
women are whores, yet for all that they are a decent 
people. They might engage in much more profitable 
business than the beating-out of pig for us to ride, but 
sport is more to them than money, and they are content 
to toll all day for a pittance with the Tent Club, often in 
peril of their lives. Civic virtues they lack, but fortun- 
ately there is more than one standard of worth in this 
world. 

Our horses are saddled, and the two elephants are 
ready — Moti Lai with his howdah and crate of lager 
beer packed in wet straw, and Lashkman Piari with 
her pad, on which nothing but a medicine chest is 
carried. If there should be a casualty, it will be her 
office to convey the sufferer to hospital. 

Last night I gave her a rupee for herself. She went 
to the neighbouring village, dropped the money into 
the baniah's lap and helped herself to as much sugar- 
cane as she could carry in her trunk. Now she opens 
her mouth and raises her trunk sky-high in an impres- 
sive salaam . She is a snob, like most elephants, and 
thinks Fm rich. 

Moti Lai is not so sure of me. Moti Lai belongs to a 
Rajah (whereas Piari J s master is only a zamindar) and 
attends all the tamashas of the district — marriages, 
festivals, tiger-shoots. He had seen two generations of 
men come and go, and has salaamed to two Viceroys 
and knelt to a King. He is old and conservative, and 
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dislikes the look of Brownstone. None of the great men 
he has met had a dog like this. 

There is a cool wind from the hills, and a scent of 
flowering bamboos from a near-by bagh, What if the 
butter is rancid and the eggs stink ? Sun and air are 
food on these marvellous plains. 

The Shikari has mounted his flea-bitten mare. The 
Nuts, with their mongrel dogs, move off in a separate 
group to the other beaters, for they consider themselves 
a caste superior to the villagers while pigsticking is in 
progress. 

After drawing lots for our positions, we separate into 
<c heats 55 and ride off to our appointed places. We are 
to beat Ratmugri Bagh first, a glade of linked bamboo 
thickets, full of shade and water and good rootling- 
grounds. In its pools several bahut bhari baba have been 
seen wallowing at their ease — ce very heavy grandfather 
pig ” — and we are reasonably certain of good sport. 

My first horse to-day is The Devil, a bright bay 
country-bred, out of an Arab mare by a thorough-bred 
English stallion. He is the best charger I have ever 
owned. 

While the beaters are tapping their slow way through 
the thicket, he lifts his beautiful head ; nostrils wide, 
ears cocked ; hearing, smelling, seeing, every nerve 
tense as he dances round and round my bridle hand. 
Two peacocks prance out of a ride, screech, flap back 
to the village. Dust-whirls dance in the yellow plain, 
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shimmering away to the pale goddesses of the Hima- 
layas. Leaves and branches stir to a light wind. It is good 
to be alive on such a day, with pipe in mouth and a 
good horse ready. A sow looks out of her shelter, goes 
back, gathers her family together — six blue-black 
babies with a gold band round their bellies — and leads 
them all out past us not twenty yards away. They stop 
when The Devil snorts. He wonders why I don’t mount 
and ride ? 

The squeakers stand stuffily, wondering who we are 
and what we want. When they are older, they’ll know. 
The Devil quits prancing and pawing, for he has 
guessed, I think, that they are too small. He sniffs the 
air, snatches nervously at some grass, jerks up his head 
again to listen to the yelping of the Nuts* dogs. I can 
recognise the voices of Jim (the terrier) and Majira (the 
semi-dachshund bitch) and Bachu (the half- Airedale) . 
Yes, Bachu has stirred a boar out of his sleep. Bang ! 
That’s the Shikari’s blunderbuss, to speed the parting 
guest. One, two three, come the sounders out of the 
bagh, with a dozen pig in each. 

God, how glorious ! The plain is black with pig, and 
amongst them are at least half a dozen rideable boar. 
My heat has swung into saddle without a word. We 
don’t ride yet, however, for we must give the quarry 
time to break clear of cover. 

The Devil’s heart is drumming between my legs. 

Lashkman Piari comes crashing out of the bagh at a 
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trot. Her mahout takes off his yellow turban and waves 
it and yells to us as if we hadn’t seen the six big boar 
and their thirty brothers and sisters streaming across 
the maidan under our noses. 

Now another two sounders have broken towards the 
group at the far side of the bagh , a mile away, and are 
making along the canal. I can see the riders mount and 
cram down their hats and raise their spears. Through 
the heat-waves the sun looks distant and fantastic — 
mqya, maybe? — that Becoming which is not illusion. 
The notion flickers in my mind and is extinguished, for 
the time has come to ride. 

We’re off, each after a boar of his own. Mine is a big 
red one. I cram heels to The Devil and we eat up the 
ground between us and our prey. 

But as soon as he sees that he is being pursued, down 
goes his head and up his heels, with a spurt of dust be- 
hind them. He is making for Khaitola, a bagh some two 
miles away. If he keeps to that line I shall certainly kill 
Mm, for it is open going and The Devil can overtake 
even a lean young boar within a mile. This one is fat, 
and obviously short in wind and temper. 

He begins to tire, and sits down so suddenly that I 
can’t stop. As I pass, reining hard, I see Ins' little blood- 
shot eyes with the hate of the world in them, and his 
lips’ wicked lines, snarling back from a pair of remark- 
ably fine tushes. He is up again by the time I have 
turned The Devil, and is making for some road menders* 
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pits near the. river. It is foul going here ; he stumbles 
and rips at the earth that tripped him. 

Then he sees a tethered goat, and disembowels it 
in his rage. Just with a flick of his neck as he gallops 
by ! 

The goat is done for. I must stop. Poor goat — what a 
fate — what a mess ! A thrust to the heart, and it is out 
of its pain. 

That has lost me several lengths, but now the boar is 
loitering again. He is one of the red, truculent sort for 
which Bareilly is famous, who would sooner fight than 
run. As we draw up, he stops, about turns, charges. It 
all happens so invisibly-quick that I can hardly put my 
spear down. We meet at eighty miles an hour and my 
spear-point strikes the top of his skull, grazing down his 
shoulder. There is a jar, a scuffle. I turn The Devil with 
an oath and an unkind hand on the bit. 

The boar has trotted to a bush where only the ridge 
of his back is visible. I have at him again, but The 
Devil’s thoroughbred skin is so delicate that he refuses 
to face the thorns. Five, ten minutes I wait, cursing 
myself for a clumsy fool. 

The Shikari canters up on his old grey mare. Behind 
him comes Lashkman Piari and some of the Nuts. The 
Shikari is very angry. Why did I stop to kill the goat ? 
This is the best boar in Ratmugri Bagh. Unless I have 
wounded him badly he will recover his wind and make 
a dash for the river and get away. Shall I go in on foot, 
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I ask him ? “ Don’t be a fool, Sahib,” growls the old 
man, waving to the elephant. 

Lashkman Piari ambles up with a distinct smile be- 
hind her trunk. Why she enjoys this business no man 
knows. She is as nervous as a kitten on a bridge, dithers 
at slippery going, and becomes idiotic with fright at a 
quicksand, yet when bidden to stamp on a wounded 
boar — the most dangerous brute in creation — she is 
transformed into an Amazon and a heroine. 

The Devil is snatching at his bridle, and nibbling 
grass again, trembling, in a lather of foam. Piari, with 
her trunk lifted out of harm’s way, heaves her big feet 
about among the thorns. Woof! The boar is away, 
making for the river, as the Shikari said. I am on his 
tail, though. He can’t escape me now, for I am between 
him and his goal. 

Almost I’m sorry, because the advantages are all on 
my side. Yet the boar is too noble for pity. I see him 
calculating the moment that he will charge : “ Give me 

k 

liberty or give me death ! ” My spear is well down this 
time. He throws himself on it. A fountain of blood jets 
up. He is dead, only about a hundred yards from his 
sanctuary. 

In the open, the odds are against the boar, but in 
blind cover he has more than an equal chance against 
a man. That is one of the purifying risks of pigsticking. 

The other two of my heat have wounded a thirty-six 
inch boar who lies in a patch of thick thorn. We must 
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go in on foot. The elephants cannot push their way into 
the tangle and it would not be fair to ask the beaters 
to risk themselves. Three of us, therefore, creep to his 
lair. 

The dogs have been leashed. It is dark where we are. 
In front of me something grunts, crashes, splinters 
wood. The man on my right gasps ; he has been charged 
and knocked down. A small wound in his breeches drips 
blood ; his spear is broken. 

We work round again to the boar. There he is grunt- 
ing and crashing and charging — but whom ? A dis- 
orderly pulse hammers in my throat. 

I smell pig overpoweringly. A great head, each 
bristle on it distinct, confronts me out of the thorns. 

b 

Something hits me in the ribs ; it is the butt of my spear, 
which the boar has driven into me as he passed. I’ve 
wounded him, but far back. I run to the edge of the 
bushes and see him struggling out, treading on his 
bowels. 

He makes for Paderewski, who attempts to avoid the 
charge by jumping up his pole. The boar trips (for he 
is spent and dying) and falls on his knees. Before he 
rolls over jerks at Paderewski. 

Lashkman Ran hurries up with the medicine chest. 
Paderewski is holding his leg tightly, for his thigh is cut 
to the bone. The Tent Club Secretary gives him half a 
tumbler of brandy, then a little ether. I dissolve a pellet 
of disinfectant in soda water. He is white to the lips 
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under his brown skin, but this kind of thing is all in the 
day’s work ; he has suffered a score of woundings in our 
service. 

The veins knot at his temples, but he does not wince 
when I feel his leg for a fracture. Nothing is broken this 
time, and the stitches can wait for the hospital. What’s 
that stuff to stop bleeding ? Hyoscine. A wad of that, 
and now we hoist him on to the pad elephant. He 
•brushes back the long hair tumbling over his eyes with 
one hand, and stretches out the other for more brandy, 
grinning, undismayed at his twenty-first mishap. He 
will get no less than sixpence a day of blood money 
while he is being mended. 

The Sahib comes next. His wound is larger than we 
thought, but only half an inch deep, looking like a 
streak of lightning on the inner side of his thigh. We 
put him beside Paderewski on the elephant and send 
them both back to camp. 

Now Moti Lai yields up his stores of lager beer and 
damp cheroots. The beaters squat round in a circle, 
nibbling grain and parched barley. Three boar have 
been killed this morning, and they are well content, 
although none of them has more in his belly than there 
is in a London pigeon’s. Twopence a day is not much, 
even in India, but they have seen good sport from the 
shade of Ratmugii. Now a harder-earned pennyworth 
of work is in store for them, for we are to draw the grass 
country by the Ganges, and they will have to walk 
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mil es and miles, knowing that every step they take they 
may tread on a pig, panther, or even the King of the 
Jungle himself. No doubt they will have much to tell 
their wives this evening. 

The Devil goes back to camp, where barley water and 
hot bandages await him. He whinnies and looks back 
as he is led away, as if to say that one run is nothing for 
a big horse with a light-weight in the saddle. That’s 
true, but he is too precious to risk so early in the 
season. 

Ur of the Chaldees is also a country-bred, slower of 
foot, but quicker of brain. Indeed he is as clever as a 
man, and thinks more than is good for a horse — 
qualities inherited from the Arab sire. In blind country 
I can always trust him to pick his way ; and on the tail 
of a pig he knows exactly where to place himself. When 
we fall, which is often, he stands patiently beside me, 
waiting to be mounted again. A bit is unnecessary in 
his mouth ; nothing but a white rope-halter has adorned 
his intelligent face for more than a year now. If he were 
only a little faster, he might win me the Kadir Cup. 

On a small scale, this jhow pigsticking is like the 
hunting circle of the Mongols , 1 who drove every living 
thing before them, gradually drawing in their line for a 
great slaughter, followed by a great feast. Our quarry 
is the boar, but everything else in the jungle flies in 
front of our horses ; hog-deer who scuttle between 

1 The Kurultai, 
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beaters 9 legs, and hares, and cyrus-cranes, whose staid 
flirtations it seems boorish to interrupt, and wild cattle, 
nilgai , peacocks, panther. . . . 

A group of beaters, sauntering by a grass-fringed 
stream, have stopped and run together like frightened 
sheep. The Shikari gallops up ; but his mare plants 
her forelegs and refuses to move, for she smells what is 
lurking there. 

With a snarling that freezes my blood, a panther 
flashes by me in a streak of gold. We pursue him, but 
the jkow is so tall that it hides even our horses, and he is 
soon lost to view, which is just as well, perhaps, for there 
are only two men alive who can face a panther with 
their hog-spear, and be sure of killing him. Now the 
beaters go forward again lightheartedly. A kingfisher 
dives smartly into the Ganges. The shadow of a hawk 
passes over the wet sand. 

I am feeling thirsty, and ride down a rutty road to a 
village, past a mango-grove where monkeys gibber. 
A yellow and white dog squirms and barks when I reach 
the little mud houses of Shikarpur ; a water buffalo 
lowers its long horns ; women at the well veil them- 
selves. I am an unwelcome intruder. One of the girls 
is young and beautiful ; I ask her for water, but she 
shivers, and presses both hands to her face and turns to 
the wall. Is that coquetry, or convention ? I am as 
innocent as I am thirsty. 

I explain my need to a merchant, who comes out of 
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